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Cuba, and Observations on the Slave 

Trade. 8vo. pp. 135. London, 

1821. 
Tue author of these letters is a lively 
and agreeable writer, who has made 
yood use of his year’s residence in the 
finest island in the Western Archipe- 
lago, of which he gives an excellent 
and highly interesting description ; al- 
though this appears to have been no 
easy task; as, since the affairs of the 
island of Cuba have become of suffi- 
cient importance to be inquired into, 
darkness and difficulties have attended 
research, and it is much easier to give 
an account of the state of the island 
for the first century of its colonization 
than to detail it during the last. It is 
from the year 1778, when commerce 
was in a small degree unfettered, that 
the history of Cuba begins, the narra- 
tive of its infancy being only interest. 
ing to its natural relatives. 

The author notices very happily, 
and with characteristic brevity, the face 
of the country, its natural productions, 
the inhabitants, their manners, cus- 
toms, and peculiarities; and, in his 
account of slavery and its horrors, his 
reflections are so just and so touching, 
that he makes usalmost blush that we are 
Europeans. The subject of the slave 
trade, which is treated by our author 
with so much ability and feeling, is 
noticed at too great length for us to 
enter into it, but we cannot omit the 
yontifg * picture of West India So- 
ciety. He says,— 

‘In the description of all countries, an 
account of the natives forms a principal 
subject of interest, but there is a distinc- 
tive singularity in the islands of the new 
world, called the West Indies, that obliges 
their historian to be concise on that head, 
and to dispatch such portion of his history 
in these few but comprehensive words— 
the natives are extinct. Out of an indi- 

enous population, consisting of above 
three millions, who were spread over 


these islands, not one remains, The 
Vou. IIL. 
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causes of this catastrophe are too well ard 
two generally known toallow of repetition ; 
there is nothing of novelty to throw 
into the detail, except it be an expression 
ofhorror at the ravages which the pestilen-. 
tial fever of avarice has made amongst so 
large a portion of our fellow creatures. 
Dwelling on the graves of this wretched 
race, are seen a people of most motley 
description, collected from nearly all the 
nations of the old world, drawn together 
by commercial enterprize, speculative cu- 
pidity, or the spirit of adventure; amongst 
whom appears a numerous progeny of 
beings, shaped like men, but who are 
bought, sold, trampledon, and despised as 
the veriest brutes [ could name. This 
mass of beings is forcibly conjoined—their 
bond of union is areal chain. Fear, say 
the metaphysicians, first formed society, 
and it is undoubted that such is the ele- 
ménta! principle of West India society. 
Every house is a sort of garrison, filled 
with domestic conscripts, serving without 
pay, and whom it is necessary to guard 
strictly. In the ingenios, or plantations, 
regiments, (to carry onthe allusion,) of 
these pressed men, are stationed witha 
mney of two or three whites to a 

undred blacks. The physical dispro- 
portions in such situations, (and, generally, 
in all the islands except Cuba,) is endea- 
voured to be remedied by the depression 
of the moral faculties of the majority, and 
by severe enactments against their ac- 
quiring factitious force. e black man 
is not allowed to carry any sort of wea- 
pon. He dare not venture abroad after 
night-fall, without having a lighted lan- 
thorn in his hand, which marks him out to 
the white passenger in the sanre way that 
a beacon does a point of danger. On the 
other hand, the white man seldom stirs a 
league from his dwelling without a sword 
by bis side or pistols in his holster; he 
breathes round himself a: halo, that mag- 
nifies his strength and hides his weakness ; 
and, to add to his security, clusters 
himself with his fellows in large bodies, 
notwithstanding the pestilential conse- 
quence of such union under a vertical 
sun.’ 


The white population of Cuba is sup- 
posed, by the author, to have amount- 
ed to 250,000 in 1820. The coloured 
population, in 1817, including mu- 
latto and black, bond and free, 
amounted to 314,202. The total 
| number of slaves, in 1819, was 181,968. 
How severe, yet we feur too true, is 
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the following remark on these unhappy 
beings :— 

‘ The European farmer finds that the 
best manure is com of the most of- 
fensive materials; so does the West India 
planter, he spreads his fields with orphans 
and captives, and expects to find his har- 
vests Erespotoes in proportion to the mass 
of misery he has heaped together.’ 


The author, after this declaration, 
may well assert, that he has not yet 
suffered that ossification of the heart, 
which a residence in the West Indies 
too often occasions. It appears, that 
from 1789, when the traffic was thrown 
open (for England, commenced the 
trade in 1563, and after the peace of 
Utrecht, was the sole carrier for a time,) 
to 1799, 41,500 negroes were imported 
into Cuba, or rather more than 4000 
annually. During the next four years, 
34,500 were imported, or about 8600 
annually. From that period to the 
year of the abolition treaty, in 1817; 
being a period of thirteen years, above 
150,000 were introduced, or more than 
10,000 annually. In the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, there was a t n- 
crease of importation ; nearly 60,000 
have been brought into theisland during 
that period. ‘Thus, in the last thirty 
years, more than 200,000 negroes have 
been brought from Africa to Cuba, 
and 50,000 more, at least, perished in 
the transit! We turn with horror 
froin the appalling picture. 


The news of the King of Spain hav- 
ing acceded to the constitutiqa of 
1812, was hailed with enthusiasm in 
the Havanna ; and the governor found 
it advisable to publish a Diario Extra- 
. ordinario, in which, after acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of such intelligence, he 
added, * but his Excellency the Cap- 
tain-General knows no ether guide than 
the will of his sovereign, and he waits 
its expression.” ‘The people, however, 
particularly the military, assembled, 
and ‘his excellency’ was the same 
| day compelled to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the new order of things. 
The following is a curioug picture of 
the manners of the people of Ha- 
vana :— : 





‘ Luxury need not ee nor doe 
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it. The tables ofthe rich are covered with 
a mob ofdishes, and, afterthe grace, (which 
I may call the riot act,) the surrounding 
authorities fall on them with proper vi- 
gour. Dinner parties, however, are not 
usual. Whena festive occasion occurs 
in afamily, the entertainments commence 
with a breakfast, which is, in fact, an 
early dinner. 

‘ The Cubano cabalero rises early, and 
takes a cup of chocolate as soon as risen. 
He then lights his cigar, and either strolls 
in his patio, or balconies, or mounts his 
horse. At ten o’clock he breakfasts on fish, 
neat, soup, eggs, and ham, with wine and 
coffee. Before the company rise from ta- 
ble, a little pan, with live charcoal, is 
brought, for every one to light their ci- 
gars with. ‘The females, except in the 
upper ranks, smoke also. [can scarcely 
draw the line precise here, for this incli- 
nation ofthe females to turn into the neu- 
ter gender, seems very great. I have 
seen the wives and daughters of an official 
real smoking in the streets! I have seen 
the wives and daughters of abogados, 
physicians, and alcaldes, smoking, and 
yet it is certainly true, what the gentle- 
men tell you, that no lady smokes. This 
is a knotty paradox ; but, if 1 remember 
right, the clown in “ The Winter’s Tale” 
makes some observations very illustrative 
of the point; for my part, I am not clown 
enough to attemptit. Smoking, indeed, 
isso general, that the people all look like 
~pictures of saints with glorified halos. It 
5 said the poor Mexicans were conquer- 
edso speedily by their handful of inva- 
ders, from the consternation excited at the 
appearance of Cortes’ sixteen dragoons, 
they conceiving the man and horse to be 
one animal. Ifa body of Spaniards were 
now to invade some untobaccoed Mexico, 
the man and his cigar would certainly 
have the same fearful effect. The chil- 
dren even smoke! Little creatures of five 
or six years old strut about with their ci- 
gars; and, as parents dress the bovs of 
that age in long coats with little canes, 
they have all the air of manhood, and only 
want whiskers to make them appear as !f 
set up to ridicule their fathers.’ 


We now pass on to the theatre at the 
Havana, where,—' 


‘It is usual to take a box for the season, 
or acertain length of time—three or four 
months; and if you do not, you will get 
no box seat. You pay four reals 
for your admission at the outward door, 
and afterwards an additional sum, accord- 
ing to the part of the house, or nature of 
the accommodation you choose. The 
company is tolerable, and the house con- 
venient, though not eee It is only ful- 
ly lighted on grand nights, which circum- 
stance is always advertised, as is the pro- 
gramme of the piece, as—‘‘ This evening 
will be presented to the illustrious and re- 
spectable peapie, of the Havana, the fam- 
oys and miuch admired comedy, entitled, 


=! Triunfo del Ave Maria,’ in which 4 


“Senor Gascia will perform the part of a 





Graciozo, who delivers many truly agree- 
able and witty speeches. as will the Seno- 
ra Gamborino, the character of a Gracio- 
sa, whose diverting observations and 
smart speeches will give great delight to 
the audience. ‘The comedy will be 
adorned by appropriate dresses and 
scenes ; ainongst others, the march of the 
heroic Spanish army to attack the infidels, 
withsuitablewarlike accompaniments—the 
Spanish hero on horseback—the Moorish 
chieftain advancing to challenge the Spa- 
niards, when the Spanish conqueror, with 
the assistance of the Ave Maria, will cut 
offthe head of the Moor; with many other 
agreeable and surprising incidents. After 
this will be performed, the excellent and 
much admired piece, called ‘ The Re- 
establishment of the Constitution,’ writ- 
ten by an eminent patriot, where will be 
seen the ceremony of laying the lapida of 
our most glorious constitution. Also will 
be seen the portraits of those Spanish he- 
roes, Quiroga and Riego, and a proces- 
sion of alcaldes and other authorities. 
The theatre will be illuminated with per- 
fect brilliancy, so as to afford this most 
respectable public every satisfaction.””’ 

Of the animals, reptiles, insects, &c. 
peculiar to the Havana, we have the 
following notice :— 


‘ The black cattle area very fine breed, 
and are used in great numbers to draw 
produce. Sheep are rare, a few only 
being kept, rather as curiosities than as 
stock. The hogs are most abundant, and 
form the favourite meat of the lower or- 
ders, most of whom keep them. Horses 
and mules are bred in the island, but a 
great many ofthe latter are imported from 
the Costa firme; and of the former, a 
large bony breed, called frisones, (or 
frieslanders,) are brought from North 
America. These are not found to thrive, 
the first hot summer carrying them off. 
The price of horses ranges from sixty to 
five hundred dollars; the usual price ot a 
decent serviceable horse being two hun- 
dred dollars. 

‘Venomous creatures this island is, 
happily, almost entirely free from. he 
snakes found here, are very similar to 
those that infest the woods in England, 
and are very shy of society. ‘Their bite 
is notmortal. “Che worstof-the venomous 
species is the arana peluda, or hairy 
spider, a hideous reptile, as large as a 
man’s hand, covered: with brown hair. 
The bite is considered highly dangerous. 
The scorpion is so common, that its fre- 
quency alinost takes off the feejing of the 
dread with which it would otherwise be 
regarded. It is, when, fully grown, as 
large as the arana peluda, with a long 
jointed tail, which it carries curved over 
its back, but is extended at pleasure. 
The sting isatthe end. ‘The effect (for | 
speak from experience,) is sharp and 
painful, and creates a local paralysis, but 
wears off through time and the applica- 
tion of spirits. The mosquito must, 
though insignificant, be ranked in thi: 
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order, for its sting, to the recently im- 
ported, is frequently very troublesome, 
and productive of much pain and erup- 
tion. 

‘ Ainongst the wants of the country. 
and which an English ear, attuned to the 
melody of its native groves, almost. dj- 
rectly discovers, is the total absence oj 
birds of song, 

‘ But if the evening hour is deprived of 
the notes of the nightingale, it is enriched 
by the brightness of the cocuyo, or fire-tly. 
This singular insect bears, in the upper 
parts of its head, a phosphoric light, like 
that of a glow-worm, and numbers ure 
seen circling in the air like meteors. [t 
is perfectly harmless, and too often suf- 
fers from puerile tyranny on this account, 

‘Amongst the animal rarities of the 
island, let me not forget to notice the 
Cuba blood-hound, that celebrated friend 
of the whites and enemy of the blacks. 
In chief and general air, he is not much 
unlike the English mastiff, but possesses 
all the ferocity of the bull-dog. Every 
plantation has several of these creatures, 
for the pursuit of cémarrones, or fugitive 
negroes, and the preservation of the 
whites, as the negroes stand in more 
dread of oneof these ferocious brutes than 
of an armed overseer. I have no reason, 
however. to believe that they are em- 
ployed otherwise than as guides in the 
pursuit of fugitives, and house-guards for 
their masters; but it is undoubted that 
the spirit of persecution against the un- 
happy negroes is instilled and fostered by 
every kind of encouragement and allure- 
ment, for | deny that nature, (as some al- 
lege,) has violated her own feelings and 
principles by making the blood-hound a 
patural enemy to the man of colour. In 
England, you have often noticed the sa- 
gacity with which a pampered house-dog 
scents out and attacks a beggar, who has 
fewer distinctive marks than the slave. 
The principle of education is the same, 
and insolent tyranny of persecution equal- 
ly the effect of human instruction.’ 

Theauthorofthis work, who writes in 
a lively manner but thinks profoundly, 
when again speaking of the influence of 
the slave trade on Cuba, shows, and we 
think satisfactorily, that the abolition 
of slavery will be favourable to the 
real and permanent interests of the 
island ; we do not doubt, and if doubt 
exists in such a case, that grand axiom, 
that ‘ what is morally wrong cannot be 
politically right,’ would influence our 
decision, did not humanity alone de- 
cide the question, In cenclusion, we 
must express our hearty commenda- 
tion of this work, and would recoin- 
mend it to statesmen and senators, %0 
philanthropists, and to every one who 
can feel for another’s woe, and look 
with pity on the untutored and enslaved 
African, 
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Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII. By Miss 
Benger, Author of Memoirs of Mrs, 
Hamilton, John Tobin, &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 548. London, 1821. 


ENTERTAINING as we do, considerable 
respect for Miss Benger’s talents, and 
a high regard for the sex of which she 
is an ornament, we are sorry that her 
ven has not been more suitably em- 
ployed than on the present occasion. 
For, although we believe that Anne 
Boleyn was innocent of the charge for 
which she suffered, and fell a victim 
to the caprice and jealousy of an odi- 
ous monster, yet some historians have 
entertained a different opinion, and her 
levity has often been admitted. Now, 
as an investigation into the criminality 
or levity of woman, is not the ‘ proper 
study’ of woman, we wish that Miss 
Benger had become the biographer of 
some of those illustrious ladies who 
grace the annals of British history, 
whose character is less doubtful; espe- 
cially as, notwithstanding all her re- 
search, she has not brought any new 
fact or new evidence to decide the me- 
rits of Lady Anne Boleyn. 


If we at first regretted to tind Miss 
Benger engaged in this work, we were 
not less surprized to find that she spun 
the barren subject out into two vo- 
lumes—we beg pardon, two half vo- 
lumes ouly; for the whole work is 
paged straight forward; but, by the 
addition of an extra title, it has been 
done up in two thin volumes,—a 
wretched bookselling expedient, which 
reflects no credit on the publishers. 


The life of Anne Boleyn, and the 
particulars of her melancholy fate, are 
so well known, that it would be a work 
of supererrogation to repeat them here; 
especially as what relates to her per- 
sonally, appears to us to be the least 
interesting, and is certainly the least 
novel part of the work, which contains 
some curious information relative to 
the court manners during the reign of 
Henry VIII, as well as a view of soci- 
ety during the two preceding centuries. 
Of the activity and skill of Henry in 
manly exercises, many instances have 
been recorded. The following is 
one :-— 

‘One day, an engagement having been 
made by some of the courtiers to run at 
the ring for a wager, the king declared 
his willingness to enter the lists with six 
companions, the prize being promised to 
him who, within a certain space of time, 
Should most often reachthe goal. At the 
hour. appointed, the ambassadors, the 
Court, the ladies, repaired, with the pomp 
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and ceremony usual on such occasions, 
to the barrier, where, at the sound of the 
trumpet, appeared the king and his mar- 
tial train, each mounted on a mettled 
courser, clothed in purple velvet and 
cloth of gold; the royal steed was distin- 
guished by his embroidered drapery, and 
the gallant plume of feathers pendant 
from his head, and which rose ambitious- 
ly to the saddle of the rider. ‘The signal 
being given, the coursers flew like light- 
ning; each cavalier ran twelve courses : 
the youthful monarch struck the ring five 
times, and finally bore away the prize in 
triumph, abandoning the ornaments of his 
charger to the applauding multitude. In 
another public festival, at Greenwich, the 
king challenged all comers to fight with 
the target; and afterwards exhibited still 
greene rowess in hurling the spear; nor 

id the indefatigable prince desist till he 
had achieved equal honour with the two- 
handed sword.’ 


Such were the amusements of princes 
and gentlemen, Of female occupations 
at that period, we are told, that— 


‘ The maids of honour appear to have 
been always considered rather as orna- 
mental than useful: neither serious 
charge nor weighty responsibility was 
ever imposed on these fairest ministers of 
royalty, whose business it was, like 
nymphs, to encircle their queen only 
to shed around her the ineffable charm of 
grace and beauty ; accustomed to attend 
her on all public exhibitions of poinp and 
splendour, to dress with taste, to move 
with elegance, comprised their most im- 
portant duties: their accomplishments, if 
any they possessed, were reserved for the 
recreation of her private hours, when, ac- 
cording to her humour, they were re- 
quired to sing, dance, work, and pray, al- 
ternately associated in her ]abours and de- 
votions. Finally, their conduct was 
closely inspected by an elderly govern- 
ante, whose duty it was to maintain 
amongst them strict order and decorum. 


In the absence of schools and other semi- | 
naries of instruction, an establishment | 


such as this must have offered some equi- 
vocal advantages to childhood, and few 
attractions to youth: to the former it 
might supply habits of docility and appli- 
cation, of promptitute and self-possession, 
eminently useful in the intercourse of 
after-life; nor was it a defect peculiar to 
the education received in a court, that it 
blasted, by a specious semblance of ma- 
turity, the artless simplicity of childhood. 
Amongst the other vices inseparable from 
the artificial system transmitted by the 
middle ages, it was not the least, that it 
abridged what is usually esteemed the 
best and happiest season of human exist- 
ence: the cheerfulness of infancy was 
soon clouded with care. At four years 
of age the sons of the nobility com- 
menced their studies; at six they were 
initiated into the Latin grammar; at 
twelve they were introduced into com- 
pany; at fourteen they exhausted their 





strength in hunting; at sixteen they were 
exercised in jousting; and at eighteen 
they were boldly ushered into public life. 
The education of girls was still more per- 
niciously opposed to simplicity and na- 
ture; from the earliest period, they ap- 
pear to have been taught to imitate the 
manners, and even to adopt the dress 
of grown women: at thirteen they were 
not only disfigured by the stiff costumes, 
but infected with the pride, the vanity, 
and folly of their elder associates. From 
the moment that they were allowed to 
assume their place at the tournament, they 
affected to dispense smiles and favours 
on real or pretended votaries; and, whilst 
glittering with gold and jewels, they be- 
gan to expatiate on the reciprocations be- 
tween the mistress and the servant, they 
learnt to envy the distinctions conferred 
by the bold successful champion, and to 
sigh for the sovereigaty conceded to peer- 
less beauty.’ 


Of the celebrated interview between 
Henry and Francis, in the field of the 
Cloth of Gold, our author gives a very 
animated description, from which we 
make a few extracts :— 


‘ Aware of Henry’s predilection for the 
age of Edward the Third, the King of 
France submitted to him, whether he 
should not, in imitation of’ the Black 
Prince, have his dinner served and carved 
on horseback. Although this proposition 
was negatived, in every other instance 
the ordonnances of chivalry were to be 
religiously observed; and it was espe- 
cially stipulated, that, in the ensuing 
joust, the number of strokes given on 
either side, should be referred to the /a- 
dies! Finally, after a longer interval 
than had been spent bythe Edwards and 
Henries of former days in acquiring the 
fairest provinces of France, the plain ot 
Guisnes was chosen for the interview, and 
the young Emperor Charles, by a dex- 
trous stroke of policy, engrossed to hi:n- 
self the fruits of the costly enterprise. 
In his passage to Flanders, he approached 
the English coast, when, under pretence 
of paying his respects to his aunt Cathe- 
rine, he threw himself on Henry’s gene- 
rosity, and voluntarily came to his court 
without a single precaution for safety and 
protection. Charmed with this proof of 
confidence, so consonant to the spirit of 
chivalry, Henry was easily persuaded to 
pledge his friendship to the avowed rival 
of that prince he was about to visit as an 
ally and a brother.’ 

* cz * * * 

‘ At some little distance from the town 
of Guisnes, a temporary palace was pre- 
pared for Henry's reception, which the 
combined powers of English and Flemish 
mechanism had rendered rare and bean- 
tiful as the marvellous house of Aladdin, 
so exquisitely constructed by his obedi- 
ent genij.’ - - - ‘ Jt appears to have been 
formed of moveable planks of timber, 
and covered with canvgss so well painted 
as to resemble stone. . Within, it, was 
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hung with arras and tapestry, the most 
rich and tasteful that the looms of Ghent 
could supply ; but, after all these efforts 
of ingenuity, it was found totally inade- 
quate to the occasion; since two thousand 
five hundred of the king’s suite had no 
better resource than to lodge in tents, of 
which the inside was hung with white 
cloth, richly embroidered, and surmount- 
ed by the union rose, interlacc4 with the 
fleur-de-lys. The spot selectetl for this 
encampment was about half a league be- 
yond the town of Guisnes, and about the 
same distance from the town of Ardres, 
in whuse castle lodged Francis and his 
gallant court. Whilst Henry and his re- 
tinue, like crusaders, remained in their 
splendid pavilions, necessity must have 
led to a different distribution of the qua- 
drupeds in his train, of which the horse 
alone amounted tothe enormous number 
of four thousand three hundred and twen- 
tv-six. ‘lo these, according to stipula- 
tion, an equal number was opposed by the 
French party: thus the cordial meeting 
which was to form an eternal union of friend- 
ship, resembied the clashing of two hos- 
tile armies, and seemed rather calculated 
to create iinpressions of distrust and jea- 
lousy than to suggest images of peace 
and amity, hospitality and concord.’ 


The two kings met on the 10th of 
June, when they embraced and walked 
arm in arm around the encampment. 
~Their attendants on both sides also fra- 
ternized, and all national prejudices 
seemed forgotten :— 


‘ After the first ceremonies between 
the two kings, both withdrew to a tent of 
cloth of gold, where, after reiterated con- 
gratulations, Henry began, pro forma, to 
read the articles, when, instead of desig- 
nating himself the King of France, he stopt 
abruptly after ‘1, Henry, King of Eng- 
land,’* and laughing, exclaimed, ‘ No, 
not the king of France; I should be an 
impostor if 1 claimed that title, for the 
King of France is here.’’’ 


Of the state of Henry’s court at 
home, and of his singular regulations, 
we have the following ludicrous descrip- 
tion :— 

‘in the gorgeous finery of King Hen- 
ry’s court, we often trace a resemblance 
to the barbaric splendour and magnifi- 
cence exhibited by the despots of Asia 
and Africa; and poorly as that age was 
furnished with the more elegance, conve- 
niences, and accommodations, that essen- 
tially contribute to the comfort and re- 
finement of modern life, it will be found, 
that, wherever wealth abounded, there 
prevailed a superfluity of all that was rare 
and precious,—an excess of pomp and 
prodigality, to which modern Europe 
scarcely offers any parallel. Under the 


Yuders, the frank hospitality of the rude 
Saxon monarchs was still perpetuated on 
public festivals, at Christmas and Easter, 
on Twelfth-day and Michaelmas, and 
some other extraordinary occasions, when 





the king lived in Hall, and freely treated 
all who asked for entertainment. In ge- 
neral, the palace, like the pageant so of- 
ten adinitted within its walls, presented a 
motley combination of bloated luxury 
and squalid wretchedness, fantastic ele- 
gance and sordid penury. The royal 
apartments were strewn with rushes; the 
stairs and floors of the other rooms were 
often inlaid with filth ; and whilst fires * 
blazed in the great chambers, hung with 
arras, the inferior officers were shivering 
with cold ; and some of their attendants 
literally beggars. 

‘Among other statutes published in 
the seventeenth year of this reign, at 
Eltham, was one, by which it was enact- 
ed, that none but decent persons should 
be admitted into court service; that in 
future no rascal ¢ should be employed in 
any domestic capacity; and that the scul- 
lions of the kitchen should not be“per- 
mitted to go naked. By another article, 
it was prohibited to t any of the king’s 
household to follow the king when he 
should go on his pastime, unless invited. 
By another article, obviously dictated by 
Henry's personal feelings, it is enacted, 
that, in future, none be admitted but per- 
sons of good demeanor, fashion, gesture, 
countenance, and stature, so as the king’s 
house may be furnished with such as are 
tried, elect, and picked for the king’s ho- 
nour. To the privilege of maintenance, 
implied in the bouche of court, a com- 
paratively small number of the palace in- 
mates were admitted; but, for the per- 
sonal attendants, both for the king and 
queen, there was, in general, kept a plen- 
tiful table, and to the six maids of ho- 
nour were allotted,a chet loaf and a man- 
chet, a chine of beef, and a gallon of ale 
for breakfast.’ 


The conclusion of the picture of the 
court is taken from Loyd, who says,— 


‘ King Henry understood a man and a 
dish. Among the dainties which he re- 
lished, were, giggots of mutton or veni- 
son, stopped with cloves, chickens in cri- 
tuary, larkes, sparrows, or lainb stued, 
with chines of mutton, venison pastry; 
jelly hippocras, creain of almonds. 

‘ Stabling was allowed to such of the 
queen’s gentlewomen as were peers’ 
daughters. Seven messes of ladies dined 
at the same table in the great chamber; 


* Coals were only allowed for the King, 
Queen, and Lady Mary's chambers.’ 

+ ‘A rascal implied an illiterate vagrant ; 
one who could not even repeat his Creed.’ 

tT * lt was expressly stipulated, that the offi- 
cers of the squillery shall see silver and pewter 
vessels kept safe, (pewter vessels being then 
costly); and it is forbidden to the king’s at- 
tendants to steal locks or keys from cupboards, 
or other articles of furniture out of noblemen’s 
or gentlemen’s houses where he goes to visit. 
The king’s barber is enjoined to be cleanly, 
and by no means to frequent the company of 
misguided women and idle persons. The 
knight marshal is directed to take good care 
that all such unthrifty and common women as 
follow the court be banisbed.’ 





——e 


a chet loaf and manchet, ale and wine 
beef and mutton, were supplied in abun- 
dance, with the addition of capons or 
hens, pigeons and conies. On fast days, 
salt salmon, salted eels, whitings, gurnet, 
plaice, and flounders: fruit was reserved 
for lent; butter was always allowed in 
profusion. 

‘ The queen’s table was furnished with 
more elegance, and with the additional 
delicaciesof fricandes or custard, frythour 
or tarte; besides every celicacy of the 
season. 

‘The brewer is enjoined not to put 
hops or brimstone into the ale. 

‘A swan was five shillings, a capon 
eighteen-pence, pigeons eight-pence per 
dozen; a fat heron was eight-pence, a 
partridge four-pence, pullets three-pence 
each, conies two shillings per dozen; the 
stork, the bustard, and the crane, were 
then admitted to the table. 

‘ A munificent provision of twenty-four 
loaves per day was made for the king’s 
greyhounds; other dogs were banished 
the court, with the exception of spaniels 
Kept for the ladies. 

‘ A gift was allowed to whoever mar- 
ried or made the king a present.’ 

In our extracts, we have hitherto 
scarcely noticed the heroine in these 
volumes, but her history cannot but be 
familiar to our readers, whom we refer 
to Nos. 57, 67, and 75, of the Literary 
Chronicle, where they will find many 
interesting particulars respecting her. 
As, however, love letters are very im- 
portant affairs, and those of sovereigns 
very rare, we shall present our readers 
with a couple from that ‘ gallant gay 
deceiver,’ our Eighth Harry, to Anne 
Boleyn. The first has a passage in it 
respecting the Mores, which is inexpli- 
cable:— 

‘My Mistress and Friend,—I and my 
heart put ourselves into your hands, beg- 
ging you to recommend us to your favour, 
and not to let absence lessen your affec- 
tion to us. For it were great pity to in- 
crease our pain, which absence alone 
does sufficiently, and more than I could 
ever have thought; bringing to my mind 
a point of astronomy, which ts, that the 
farther the Mores are from us, the farther, 
too, is thesun, and yet its heat is the more 
scorching ; so it is with our love; we are 
at a distance from one another, and yet it 
keeps its fervency, at least on my side. 
IThope the like on your part, assuring 
you, that the uneasiness of absence is al- 
ready too severe for me; and when [ 
think of the continuance of that which [ 
must of necessity suffer, it would seem in- 
tolerable to me, were it not for the firm 
hope | have of your unchangeable affec- 
tion for me; and now to put je some- 
times in mind of it, and seeing I cannot be 
present in person with you, [send you 
the nearest thing to that possible, that 1s 
iny picture, set in bracelets, with the 


| whole device which you know already, 
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wishing myself in their place, when it 
shall please you. This from the hand of 
Yourservantand friend, H. Rex.’ 


When the popular clamour became 
strong, Henry found it advisable to 
renove Anne Boleyn fr court, 
which Miss Benger says . quitted 
with ¢ painful impressions of disgust, 
not unmingled with resentment.’ The 
following is one of Heury’s letters to 
her during her absence :— 


‘To Anne Boleyn. 


‘The approach of the time which I have 
so long expected, rejoices me so much, 
that it seems alinost ready come. How- 
ever, the entire accomplishment cannot 
be till this two persons meet, which 
meeting is more desired by me than any 
thing in the world; for what joy can be 
greater upon earth, than to have the com- 

any of her who is my dearest friend? 
cacwieg, likewise, that she does the 
same on her part, the thinking on which 
gives great pleasure. You may judge 
what an effect the presence of that per- 
son must have on me, whose absence 
has made a greater wound in my heart, 
than either words or writing can express, 
and which nothing can cure but her re- 
turn. [ bez vou, dear mistress, to tell 
your father from me, that I desire him to 
hasten the appointment by two days, that 
he may be in court before the old term, 
or at farthest, on the day prefixed, for 
otherwise [ shall think he will not do the 
lover’s turn, as he said he would, nor an- 
swermy expectation. No more at pre- 
sent, for want of time, hoping shortly, 
that by word of mouth, [shall teil you the 
rest of my suilerings from your absence.’ 


With this letter we close our ex- 
tracts froin Miss Benger’s Life of Anue 
Boleyn, which would have been more 


properly entitled, in the quaint style of 


less modern writers, * Some Memora- 
ble Passages in the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth.’ The work, however, contains 
much that is interesting, although we 
fear it will not enhance the literary re- 
putation of the author. 


——2+@e——— 


The Lilian Bride, and other Poems. 
By Bartou Wilford. 1l2mo. pp. 71. 
London, 1821, 

IF our readers do not already give us 

credit for a tolerable share of critical 

independence, they may, perhaps, call 

Our strict hupartiality in question, when 

We inform them, that the Lilian Bride 

Is by a favourite correspondent, wiso 

has often enriched the poetical depart- 

ment of the Literary Chronicle with 
his elegan! effusions; aud further, 
that the work is from the press of our 
friend Mr. Davidson, who exhibits 

Our lucubratious in fair black and 

white, weekly, to the public. Hap 





pily, however, we are relieved from the 
task of subjecting ourselves to any sus- 
picion in this respect, by adopting the 
critique, (anda poetical one too, which is 
a novelty,) of another of our correspon- 
dents, who sent us an ‘Impromptu to 
Wilford, on receiving a copy of his 
first publication.” This impromptu 
we shall not insert, but merely quote a 
passage from it, which relates to the 
Lilian Bride :— 


‘ Nicely scattered through each part, 
There’s something that will touch the heart, 
With many a well-told homely truth, 

To suit each anxious love-sick youth. 

I pity much the Arab chief ;— 

His was a thorough life of grief ; 

Though round him some few roses grew, 
Fate did its thorns so thickly strew, 

That when the joy was in his arms, 

He clasped a mass of poisoned charms. 
Ill-fated heroine! in the prime 

Of life cut off.’ 


We must, however, observe, in addi- 
tion to the remarks of our povtical cri- 
tic, that the Lilian Bride possesses 








many beautiful passages; the merits of 


which are a stroug recommendation to 
the poem, independent of the interest 
of the story. 


human life is finely drawn :— 

‘ How sweet’s the retrospective glance 
That's ta’en of early hours, 

When the young life was but a trance— 
A dream of rosy bow’rs. 

But dire the change from youth to age 

In life’s delusive pilgrimage ! 

A summer lake no breath has crost— 

A raging sea that’s tempest tost— 

A tender bud of early spring, 

That often dies—while blossoming ! 

But, though we are with grief opprest, 

And the sear’d heart’s a foe to rest,— 

Though never more the eye may close, 

Till death his darkness o’er it throws,— 

Tnuough frenzy fire the throbbing brain— 

The frame be rack’d with every pain ; 

Still, still of life we grasp the chain.’ 


There is a fine tribute to the sex, 
and to the influence that love has on 
woman’s heart, which we cannot for- 
bear quoting :— 

‘ How beautiful is that pure flame, 

That finds its home in woman’s heart! 
‘Till time expires, ’tis still the same, 

And never—never will depart ! 

The frown may be repulsive, yet 
It cannot make affection fly, 
Which deep within the mind is set— 
joo deep for hate to venture nigh! 
For what the object lov’d has been, 
When hours of joy went fast, 
Is still upon the memory green, 
And biossoms in aftiction’s blast! 
Aud Lila, sue had felt the power 
Of love in a more genial hour, 
And stili that passion round her clung, 
As if existence on it hung; 
And wien she saw pale sorrow’s stings 

Vive deep in Antat’s youthiul breast, 
she lov’d Lim most when most opprest,— 
She lov’d him for his sufferings *’ 


The Minor Pieces possess much me- 


The following picture of 





rit, and the whole volume shews a re- 
fined taste and a mind well cultivated. 
It is neatly printed, and ‘got up in a 
style’ which is calculated to increase 
the doting attachment of a young au- 
thor to his first born, and to render it 
admissible into all good company. 
—_4+o— 


Select Female Biography; comprising 
Memoirs of Eminent British Ladies, 
derived from Original and other Au- 
thentic Sources. 12mo. pp. 331. 
London, 1821. 

Tuis volume is a pleasing memento of 
departed excellence ; it is confined toa 
biography of religious females only, 
with the object of interesting the mind 
by a delineation of virtues sustained 
amidst all the diversities of human so- 
ciety, and to excite a serious consider- 
ation of the important connexion which 
subsists between the present character 
and the future destiny. The lives of 
the principal persons noticed in this 
volume, have often been before the 
public; they are, however, re-written 
and much improved, 

The life of that amiable woman and 
elevant writer, Miss Catherine ‘Talbot, 
might have been rendered more inter- 
esting, by inserting some of her letters, 
which are models of epistolary writing ; 
but this would, perhaps, be extending 
the plan further than the biographer, 
who isa female, intended. We, however, 
would suggest to any one who may have 
leisure and inclination to make an Ine 
teresting little volume, to collect the lets 
ters of Miss Talbot, several of which 
have been published in fugitive works, 
recently ; and, we believe, there are 
some that have never been privted in 
Dr. Birch’s collection of MSS. in the 
British Museum, Some specimens of 
Miss Talbot's talents are, however, 
given, and we select one; it isan imita- 
tion of Ossian, and was written before 
the peace of 1763 :— 

‘« True, Ossian, I delight in songs ; 
harmony sooths my soul. Jt sooths it, O 
Ossian, but raises it far above these grassy 
clods and rocky hills. It exalts it far 
above the vain phantoins of clouds, the 
wandering meteors of the night. 

««Titenin thy turn, thou sad son of 
Fingal, to the lonely dweller of the rock. 
Let thy harp rest for awhile, and thy 
thoughts cease to retrace the war and 
bloodshed of the days that are past. 
Sightless art thou, O Ossian, and sad 1s 
thy failing age. Thine ear ts to the hol- 
low blast, and thy expectation is closed 
in the narrow house. Thy memory is of 
the deeds of thy fathers; and thy fathers, 
where are they? What, O Ossian, are 
those deeds of other times? They are 
horror and blood and desolation. 
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«« Harp of Ossian, be still. Why dost 

thou sound in the blast, and wake my 
sleeping fancy? Deep and long has 
been its repose. Solid are the walls that 
surround me. The idle laugh enters not 
here; why then should the idler tear? 
Yet, Ossian, I would weep for thee: | 
would weep forthee, Malvina. But my 
days are as the flight of an arrow. Shall 
the arrow turn aside from its mark? 

‘«« Bright was thy genius, Ossian! But 
darkness was in thy heart. It shrunk 
from the light of heaven. The lonely 
dweller of the rock sang in vain to thy 
deafened ear. ‘The Greeian was not blind 
like thee. On him the true sun never 
dawned; yet he sung, though errone- 
ously, of all-ruling Providence, and 
faintly looked up to the parent of Gods 
and men. Thy vivid fancy, O Ossian, 
what beheld it but a cloudy Fingal? 
Vain is the pride of ancestry; thou re- 
inainest by choice an orphan, in an orphan 
world, Did the dweller of the rock never 
point out to thy friendless age, a kindred 
higher than the heavens? A_ brother- 
hood wide as the world? A staff to thy 
jailing steps? <A light to thy sightless 
soul?) And didst thou reject them, Os- 
sian? What, then, is genius, but a meteor 
brightness? The humble, the mild, the 
sunple, the uneloquent, with peaceful 
steps followed their welcome pastor, into 
fair meads of everlasting verduie—while 
thou sittest gloomy on the storm-beaten 
hill, repeating tothe angry blast the boast 
ot human pride, the tales of devastation, 
the deeds of other times. Far other 
(mes are these. Ah! would they were! 
still destruction spreads; still buman 
pride rises with the tigers of the desert, 
and utters its horrid boast!” ’ 

A striking instance of precocity is 
furnished in sume poems written by 
Caroline, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Symonds, who was born in 1792, and 
died at the early age of eleven. We 
select the last by this infant genius, and 
which was afterwards inscribed on her 
tombr— 

‘THE BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 
Scarce had thy velvet lips imbibed the dew, 
Aud nature hail’d thee, infa.t Queen of 
May ; 
Scarce saw thy op’nin; bloom the sun’s 
broad ray, 
And on the air its tender fragrance threw ; 


When the north wind enamour’d of thee grew, 

And from his chilling kiss, thy charins decay ; 

Now droops thine head, now fades thy blushing 
hue, 

No more the queen of flow’rs, no longer gay. 


So blooms a maid, her guardian’s health and 
JOY» 
Her mind array’d in innocency’s vest ; 
When suddenly, impatient to destroy, 
" Death clasps the victim to his iron breast: 
She fades—the parent, sister, friend deplore 
The charms and budding virtucs, now no moie.’ 


This work we sincerely recommend 
to all young persous; to the religious 
world it cab require no recommendation, 


Memoirs of Mrs. Dyott, under the so- 
lemn Form of an Oath, written by 
herself, accounting for her Separa- 
tion from General Dyott; with va- 
rious Letters of the General and other 
Personages. 8vo.pp.48. London, 
1821. 

SHOULD any of our readers doubt that 

married people have often serious mis- 

understandings, or that law is expen- 
sive and lawyers are rapacious, let 
them read this little Memoir, which is 
ornamented witha * goodly’ portrait of 
the author and heroine. We, who are 
no sceptics ou these subjects, who would 
not interfere between man and wife on 
any occasion, nor in law, if we could 
avoid it, shall say nothing further in this 
business, than that ¢ such things are,’ 
and we regret their existence. 

ee ee 


A brief Description of the Mar- 
bles collected by Lord Elgin, at 
Athens, &c.; and also of the Phiga- 
lian Marbles, now deposited in the 
British Museum. A New Edition. 
By J. Coombe Laskey, Esq. 12mo. 
pp. 35. London. 

Tus little work contains a more mi- 
nute and enlarged description of those 
valuable collections, the Elyin and 
Phigalian Marbles, than the Synopsis 
of the British Museum, which is pub- 
lished at so limited a price, as to render 
its notices excessively brief; besides, 
several of the statues, friezes, &c. not 
noticed at all in the Synopsis, are here 
described, and frequently with classical 
explanations, which cannot but be of 
service to the general reader, and must 
render the work a useful vade mecum 
to all who may visit those splendid mo- 
numents of art. 














SForvetqn Literature, 
ORIGINAL LETTER* 
OP 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Esa. 
Late President of the United States, to the Che- 


valier Jullien, Editor of the Revue Encyclo- 
pedique, at Paris. 


Monticello, Dec. 20. 
Sir,—Long-continued ill health and a 
slow and uncertain convalescence, have 
put it ont of my power to acknow- 
ledge sooner your favours of Feb. and 
March of the last year, and particu- 
larly to tuank you for the several 
tracts you were so kind as to send me. 
‘The duplicate copies were disposed of 
as you wished, to our societies, acade- 

* Communicated to us through our Corres- 
pondent ai Paris —EbD. 
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nies, and literayr characters. I read 
them all with pleasure, and especially 
the number of the Revue Encyclope- 
dique, and its interesting views of the 
new works of science in Europe. 

I rejoice, indeed, that the commemo- 
ration of the life and virtues of my 
friend Kosciuzko, is undertaken by a 
person so able to present them wor. 
thily to the world ; the connection, too, 
which the several scenes of bis services 
furnished between the three great revo. 
lutionsof Poland, France, and America, 
cannot fail to render the work of great 
interest to those three countries. A ci- 
tizen of the U.S. sometime since in- 
formed me, he wished to undertake 
this work, but 1 discouraged the at- 
tempt, by assuring him, it was alread 
in hands fully qualified for the task, 
in a situation to learn better the inci- 
dents of his early, as well as latter life, 
(to which I know my fellow citizen had 
no means of access) and that the short 
interval Kosciuzko had passed in Ame- 
rica, could hardly authorize the ac- 
count of that to be entitled the History 
of his Life; he has, consequently, de- 
clined it, and will, I am sure, have 
cause to felicitate himself on having 
avoided a competition for which he was 
so little prepared. 

I read, with great pleasure, the views 
you present of the progress of France to- 
wards a rational government; some late 
incidents, 1 had feared, portended trou- 
ble, but the earth will as soon reverse 
its course in its orbit as the mind of 
man fall back from the lights recently 
shed on it, to the darkness of monkish 
ages and impositions. The general 
insurrection of thesouth will bid defiance 
to the tyrants of the north, and thus ar- 
mies will catch the flame they are sent 
to extinguish, and spread its salutary 
purifications over their native soil, 
Man has, for countless ages, been en- 
veloped in darkness, civil and religious. 
The lights of science have at length 

ound their way into his mind; he 


_ had always the power, and needed only 


the will to resume his rights and be 
free; he vow has that will, and the world 
will at length be free, At the age of 
seventy-seven years, I cannot expect to 
see this; it is comfortable, however, to 
foresee it, and to pass the few days re- 
maining to me in prayers for its speedy 
consummation, to which I add_ those 
for the continuance of your useful la- 
bours through long years of health and 
happiness. 





'—™s 
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Tablettes dela Reine D’ Angleterre, &c. 
The Queen of England's Tablets, in 
which are described the daily Oc- 
currences which took place during 

Her Majesty’s Travels in Sicily, 

Greece, Barbary, and the Holy 

Laud ; with an Historical Notice of 

Baron Bergami, written by himself, 

and his Correspondeuce, from his 

Entrance into Her Majesty’s Service, 

tothe 10th June, 1820. ‘Translated 

from the Autograph MSS. of Her 

Majesty the Queen. By A. 'T. Des- 

quiron, de St. Agnan. 1 vol. 8vo, 

pp. 324, Paris, 1821. 

Tue title of this work piqued our cu- 
riosity ; for, if authentic, itis a remark- 
able, aiid even important work ; our first 
care was, therefore, to ascertain its au- 
thenticity, by applying to M. Eymery, 
the publisher; his written answer was, 
* Je puis vous assurer, mon cher mon- 
sieur, que le manuscrit est authentique 
et entre mes mains,’—I can assure you, 
my dear sir, that the MS. is authentic, 
and in my hands. With this guaran- 
tee, we have perused the work with 
much interest, and we are happy to say 
that it 1s written with moderation, and 
au air of truth in every page. The 
journal of the Queen’s travels was 
kept, it appears, by M. Schiavini, day 
by day. [nour next number, we shall 
give copious extracts fromm it. The 
letters of the baron are to persons of 
rank and consideration : the Advocate 
Cadozzi,—the Countess A.—the Mar- 
quis de Ghisiliery,—the Marquise de 
B.—the General Borgia, whom he ad- 
dresses, ‘My dear general,’ &c. 

He thus describes his family: — 
‘Twas born at Creone, of noble pa- 
rents. The hospital of the town was 
founded by my ancestors, and it is well 
known that the right of making pious 
foundations belonged, formerly, in 
Italy, only to the most illustrious fa- 
milies, 

‘ There exists two great families in 
the world, one which rises, the other 
which descends. Mine, after being 
raised to the pinnacle of fortune, is fal- 
len into obscurity, aud then into obli- 
vion, 

‘He who reproaches me with my 
point of departure, from which I have 
arrived at the honourable title of Cham- 
berlain to the Queen of England, 
would wot be what | am had he 
been in my place. 

_*I was destined to the study of the 
higher sciences,—my country called 
me to ams, and | obeyed the appeal. 


distinguished fur my courage; it was 











: 'yot herto take him .s groom. 
A soldier from choice alone, L was soon | 


'n the field of battle that [ gained and 
merited my successive steps of rauk,— 
how mavy of my proud detractors, 
without having merited any thing, have 
been happy enough to obtain every 
thing.’ 

From another part of the work, it 
appears he had here Colonel Brown in 
his eye, whom he states to have been 
raised from a heutenant to the rank of 
a colonel, for his military services at— 
Milan. 

‘Is it thought that any one has a 
right to slander me, because, in the 
household of the Queen of England, 
{ have filled offices unworthy of my 
birth,—true nobility only loses its dig- 
nity when it bas forfeited its honour ; 
and what gentleman is there in adverse 
fortune who would not solicit the title 
of valet de chainbrye to his King?’ p. 54. 


As this is only a preliminary article 
on this highly curious and interesting 
work; weshall conclude it with a trans- 
lation of one of lis letters to General 
Borgia, at Naples :— 

‘ Dela Baronna, \5th Dec. 1816. 
‘My Dear General,—H. R. Hess. 


charges me to express to you her grati- 
tude tor the pains you have taken in pro- 
curing the intormation she wished to ob- 
tain; it is impossible to confer a javour 
with a greater grace. 

‘] address you from the Baronna. 
H.R. Hss. has been graciously pleased to 
visit this little domain, which I partly owe 
to her generous presents; at first she only 
intended remaining two days, but the si- 
tuation pleasing her, and the house being 
commodious, she staid longer; besides, 
the milk and truits of this part of the 
country are excellent, the air is salubri- 
ous, and its proximity to Milan adds to 
its charms; 1, therefore, am induced to 
hope, that H. R. Hss. will deign to ho- 
nour it asecond time with her presence. 

‘You will readily conceive, my dear 
general, that I omitted nothing to make 
the Ba:onna wear the air of a fete during 
H. R. Hss’s. residence: a little ball, got 
up without any seeming preparation, 
seemed to please her much. You must 
know that, like inonarchs of former ages, 
we have a buifoon in our suite. ‘This | 
must explain to you. On our return 
from tne Holy Land, 1 was shewn at 


Jatfa, a man called Mahomet, a kind of 


savage, more man than Ourang outang, but 
quite as uncivilized, untractable, and 
wild; he inspired fear, but never felt it; 
disliking labour, he became a stable boy, 
taking care ot travellers’ horses, which he 
could break and master admirably. 

‘the persons he was with, desiring, ng 
doubt, toget rid of him, persuaded me to 
get him into the service ot H. R. H.and | 
He left 
without either pain or pleasure; L alone 
have been able to master his savage tem- 





per—he trembles at my sight, and even 
endeavours to anticipate my. orders. 

‘ At present, the Pork Mahomet, more 
humanized by half, repeats, even before 
EH. R. ss. at the least sign that I make, a 
dance very common in India, which the 
Spaniards have imitated in their bole;so, 
and that the Turks are remarkably fond 
of. 

‘Nothing in the worfl can be more 
grotesque than to see a man, whose looks 
are disgusting, and whose figure is far 
from being handsume, agitate himself, 
change place with agility, hasten and 
slacken his motions, rise and fall in ca- 
dence, advance with measured step, and 
retire as modesty would shrink back at an 
insult offered. 

‘These kind of sports are much in 
vogue at present at the Barouna, and, ac- 
cording to all appearances, the ‘Turk Ma 
homet will not want for occupation. 

‘ But | dwell too long, my dear gene- 
ral, on such a subject; I have scarcely left 
myself room to renew to you the expres- 
sion of the friendship | have vowed for 
you; never shall | forget the moment 
when, visiting me onimy sick bed at Na- 
ples, you delivered me the brevet of Cap- 
tain of Lancers. Had it been possible 
for me then to accept the honourable ser- 
vice offered me, I should have taken pait 
in the war just coucluded, in which [, 
perhaps, might have distinguished myself 
in following your steps. 1 conclude. 

‘ Adieu, dear general, preserve me al- 
ways a place in your valuable friendship. 

B. PerGamt.,’ 

The work contains many curious 
anecdotes of Baron Owpteda, Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, the Hon. Keppel Craven, 
Miss Foroes, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
&e. from which we shall make selec- 
tions for the concluding article of this 
review, Z. 
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[Ir has long been a reproach to this 
country, that netther our temples nor our 
monuments can be seen by either sub- 
jects or loieigners, except al an expense 
which must heep them concealed trom a 
great proportion of the residents and visite 
ors of the British metropolis. ‘Lhe lower, 
we believe, cannot be seen at a less ex- 
pense than haltaguinea, AtSt. Paul’s, you 
are made, at alinost every step, to pay twee 
pences, sixpences, &c. until they amouft 
to five or six shillings; unless you go 
during divine service, when you save— 
twopence. Westminster Abbey costs you 
halt a crown, independent of a gratuity to 
the exhibitor, who, betore he has finisned, 
assures you that he has nothing but what 
he gets trom the generosity of the visitors. 
We might enumerate the Monument— 
the Roman Catholic Chapel in Moor- 
fields, &c.; but, in fact, there is noting 
in Loadon worth seeing, for which you 
must not pay dearly, the Baitish Museum 
excepted, And yet there appears to be 
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a disposition to complain of the limited 
access to this splendid establishment, 
while the clerical extortions at our tem- 
ples are entirely unnoticed. A few weeks 
ago, a young gentleman, Mr. Lennard, 
who is in his legislatorial honeymoon, 
moved for some returns from the British 
Museum, namely, 1. An account of the 
number of applications to the trustees for 
admission to the collections of minerals 
not generally shown, and to the medals 
and coins, the prints and drawings, and 
to the reading room; and the number 
of admissions granted on such appli- 
cations during the last five years.— 
2. An account of the amount of the an- 
nual salaries, and of the monies paid to 
each of the librarians and other officers 
attendant on the Museum; the nature 
and extent of their accommodation, as to 
lodging, perquisites, &c.; and also all 
statutes and rules of the trustees of the 
British Museum now jin force, with re- 
spect to admission to the reading room, 
and the different collections, &c. The 
returns have now been made to the House 
of Commons, and most satisfactory they 
are. ‘They fully justify our assertion of 
last week, that, at the British Museum, 
“every facility of access is given consist- 
ent with the security of tie invaluable 
treasures there deposited.’ As the Mu- 
seum is a national establishment, the 
public should be rightly informed as to 
its Management; and we now, therefore, 
proceed to present our readers with the 
most important parts of the report, reserv- 
ing any further remarks on the subject to 
a future opportunity. |—Eb. 


The Report states the applications 
to see the minerals not generally shewn 


have been either for the private view of 


a party of visitors, or more generally 


for the inspection of a single class of 


minerals or even an individual speci- 
men by some geologist. In all which 
cases, the officer of the departinent has 
always granted the request. 

In the case of the Medal Room, 
Tuesday, from twelve ti!l four in every 


week, was fixed, by the trustees In 1814, | 


for the exhibition of Coins and Medals 
to persons making particular applica- 
tion to see them. But in all cases 
where inquiry was made by collectors, 
or by persons for literary or other use- 
ful purposes, they have been imme- 
diately shewn by the keeper of the An- 





view the collection. Since 1816, the 
Print Room has been nominally open- 
ed two, but really, by the direction of 
the Trustees, five days in each week.”’ 


‘In respect of applications for adinis- 
sion to he Reading Room, they have 
been, as nearly as possible, commensu- 
rate with the admissions. No refusal 
having been ever given even to persons 
unknown or unrecommended; but the 
application postponed till the person ap- 
plying could furnish the required refer- 
ence. 

‘ ‘The admissions to the Reading Room 
have been of three descriptions.—The 
first, consisting of persons admitted as 
students for the full term, by the Stand- 
ing Committee. ‘The second, of persons 
who have, for special purposes, received 
admission for a shorter term, above the 
space of a day, and not exceeding a fort- 
night: these permissions have been 
granted by the Principal Librarian. ‘The 
third description consisting of persons 
who have made casual and momentary 
researches only, such as inquiring aiter a 
single book or manuscript, a fact or a 
date, or who have had permission to con- 
sult particular articles for a morning. 
Of this last description no record or re- 
gister whatever has been preserved. 

‘The number of tickets of admission 
and renewal to the Reading Room, for 
the full term allowed by the Standing 
Committee, for the last five years, has 
been as follows:— 

‘A.D. 1816 

BSUT ce cccccvce « 
18iS .. - 477 
1819 .- 503 
ASZO nccccccccces DIO 


292 


437 





Making a total of.. 2224 
‘ Adinissions not exceeding a fortnight 
in duration, as far as they can be recol- 
lected :— 
SA. D. 1816 .cccccsccece 2 
IBIT wecrccccccee OO 
IBIS secss coosece OF 
IBID wc ccceee coos ID 
3620 .ccsccccvcccs OF 





Making a total of.. 251 
‘ Total of admissions in the last five 


i vears recorded, 2475. 





tiquities and Medals; ‘ referring those | 


parties only to the principal Librarian’s 
permission who were desirous of seeing 
the collection without any particular 
object.’ 

Since the extensive thefts committed 
in J806, access to the 
Prints was closed until they could be 
arranged and fastened in port-folios. 
After that arrangement was completed, 
one day in each week was set apart to 


collection of 





} 


‘The statute for the admission of Stu- 
dents to the Gallery of Sculptures being 
among those required by the order of the 
House of Commons, it may not be irre- 
levant to add, that the number of students 
who were admitted to make drawings in 
the Townley Gallery, from the year 1809 
to the year 1817, amounted to an average 
of something more than twenty. 

‘In 1818, immediately subsequent to 
the opening of the Elgin Room, two hun- 
dred and twenty-three students were ad- 
mitted; in 1819, sixty-nine more were 
admitted; and, in 1820, sixty-three. In 
1821, from Jan. Ist to Feb. 20th, twenty- 
five. Making a total, since the opening 


| of the room, of three hundred and eighty. 





a 
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‘ Every student sent by the keeper of 
the Royal Academy, upon the production 
of his academy ticket, is admitted without 
further reference to make his drawings ; 
and other persons are occasionally ad- 
initted, on simply exhibiting the proofs 
of their qualification. 

‘ According to the present practice, 
each student has leave to exhibit his §- 
nished drawing, from any article in the 
Gallery, for one week after its comple- 
tion. 


‘AMOUNT OF ANNUAL SALARIES 
and other MONIES paid to the present 
Officers, &c. of the British Museum. 


€ Principal Librarian.—Joseph Planta, 
Esq. salary 500]. per annum. No extra 
remuneration of any kind. 

‘Under and Assistant Librarians.—Each 
bound by the statutes to give two days 
attendance in the week to the duties of 
their respective offices :— 

‘Under Librarians.—1. Henry Ellis, Esq, 
keeper of the manuscripts. Salary 200], 
per annum for two days attendance. Extra 
allowance for two additional days in the 
week (at the rate of 751. per annum for 
each day*) 1501.—(Hle is also secretary.) 
—2. The Rev. H. H. Baber, keeper of 
the printed books. Salary, 2001. per an- 
num fortwo days. Extra allowance for 
two other days, 1501.—3. Charles Konig, 
Esq. keeper of the natural history. Salary, 
2001. per annum, for two days. Extra 
allowance for three other days, 2251.—4, 
Taylor Combe, Esq. keeper of the anti- 
quities, including coins and medals. Sa- 
Jary, 2001. per annum for two days. 
Extra allowance for three other days, 
2251. 

‘ Assistant Librarians.—1. The Rev. T. 
Maurice, assistant keeper of the manu- 
scripts. Salary, 1201. per annum. No 
extra allowance. —2. The Rev. James 
Bean, assistant keeper of the printed books. 
Salary, 1201. per annum. [xtra allow- 
ance fortwo additional days of duty, 150). 
—3. Dr. Leach, assistant keeper of the 
natural history. Salary, 1201. No extra 
allowance at present, being absent upon 
account of illness.—4. John George Chil- 
dren, Esq. assistant keeper of the anti- 
quities. Salary, $20]. Extra allowance 
for three additional days, 225! 

‘Extra Assistant Officers.—ach bound 
to five days attendance in the week :— 

‘Dr. G. H. Noehden, in the depart- 
ment of printed books. Salary, 2001. 
Extra allowance for an additional day, 75}. 

‘Mr. J. ‘i. Smith in the department of 
antiquities. Salary, 2001, No extra al- 
lowance. 

‘ Secretary.—Henry Ellis, Esq. Salary, 
60]. No extra allowance. 

‘ Accomptant.—Mr. ‘I’. Keith. Salary, 
SOl. Extra allowance for assisting the ex- 
penditor, 101. 

‘ Attendant of Reading Room.— Mr. 
James Cates. Salary, 100]. Extra allow- 

* The extra allowance of the ofhcers was 
first made in 1811. 1t was increased tom 50b 
to 751. a-year for each extra day, Feb. 12, 1814- 
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ance on Saturdays, when employed, 5s. 
er day. 

‘ There are also five attendants, who, 
under the direction of the librarians, per- 
form all menial services in the different 
departments; their duty extending to five 
days in the week, These have each 751. 

er annum. ‘There are likewise eight 
extra attendants, who are stationed on the 
three open days in every week in differ- 
ent parts of the house, to prevent any 
trespass or irregularity on the part of the 
companies; they are paid at the rate of 
five shillings per day each.’ 

We pass over the particular duties 
of each officer, but there does not appear 
to beany sinecure. The total amount 
of the extra allowance of the British 
Museum, during the last ten years, 
amounts to 11,1361. In this period, 
catalogues have been made of the 
200,000 volumes of which the Library of 

rinted books consists; of the Lans- 
downe and Hargrave Collections of 
MSS. ; and others are in preparation. 
Several volumes of descriptions of the 
Antiquities, Medals, &c. have also 
been prepared in the same time. Eight 
oficers of the Museum are lodged 
within its walls. The only perqui- 
sitesthey have is that of stationery, which 
amounts to an average of from 51. to 
61. each. 

In respect to the Rules for Admission, 
the Museum is open for public inspec- 
tion every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, in every week, from ten o’clock 
till four, except in Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsun weeks, on Thanksgiving 
and Fast Days, and during the months 
of August and September, 


‘The members of the Royal Academy, 
and artists, as well professional as dilet- 
tani, may have access at all admissible 
times to copy from the sculptures in the 
Gallery of Antiquities, upon application 
to the trustees, or to the principal libra- 
rian, or the senior officer in residence ; 
but it is expected that young artists or 
students produce recommendations from 
a professor of the Academy.’ 

‘The Reading Room of the Museum 
shall be kept open from ten till four every 
day inthe week, except Saturdays and 
Sundays, and for one week at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and on thanks- 
giving and fast days; and it shall be con- 
Stantly attended by one of the librarians 
in the manner above directed. 

‘ Persons desirous of admission into the 
Said room are to send their applications 
i writing to the principal librarian, or, 
In his absence, to the senior under libra- 
rian; these officers are to lay the same 
before the next general meeting, or com- 
mittce of trustees, who will, if they see 
No objection, grant admission for a term 
not exceeding half a year. But in all 
eases which may require such dispatch, 





as that time cannot be allowed for an ap- 

lication to the trustees, the principal 
omen or, in his absence, the senior 
officers in residence, shall be empowered 
to grant a temporary leave till the next 
general meeting or committee. 

‘Persons who apply for admission to 
the reading room are to specify their de- 
scriptions and places of abode, and, as it 
might be dangerous, in so populous a 
metropolis as London, to admit perfect 
strangers, it is expected that every one 
who applies should produce a recommen- 
dation from a trustee or an officer of the 
house, 

‘ Every reader may, at the expiration 
of his term, apply for a prolongation of 
the same, without a fresh recommenda- 
tion.’ 


——<———— 


D or M——. 


For since in my time and knowledge, so many 
rich children 

Of the city conclude in beggary, I had rather 

Make a wise stranger my executor, than a 
foolish 

Son my heir; and to have my lands called 
afler my 

Wit, than after my name; and that’s my na- 
ture. 

Beaumont & Fletcher's Wit at several. 


Ma—r C TWw——T. 
Bear with my weakness, my old brain is trou- 











bled, 
Be not disturb’d with my infirmity. 
Shakespeare. 
Ww. W DS TH, Ese. 











Woctical Wourtraits, 
No. III. 
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BONAPARTE. 
On what foundation stands the warrior’s pride ? 
How just his hopes? Let Bonaparte decide. 
A frame of adamant, a soul of tire, 
No dangers fright bim, and no labours tire ; 
No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field; 
Behold surrounding kings their power combine, 
And some capitulate, and some resign ; 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms 
in vain; 
‘ Think nothing gain’d,’ he cries, ‘till nought 
remain, 

On Moscow’s walls till Gallic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky.’ 
The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 
Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 
And winter barricades the realms of frost ; 
He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ; 
Hide, blushing glory, hide Smolensko’s day : 
The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shews his miseries in distant lands ; 
Condemn’d a needy suppiicant to wait, 
While ladies interpose and slaves debate. 
But did not chance at length her error mend? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground, 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty tsland, and a dubious hand ; 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
fo point a moral or adorn a tale. 

Dr. Johnson. 


De a ea 


ROBERT OWEN, ELSQ., OF LANARK. 
I earn that 1 eat; get that 1 wear, owe no 
man hate, envy no man’s happiness ; glad of 
other men’s good. Shakespeare. 


De ee ee 


Sir F. B—p—tTrT, Barr. 


Ij) rather to a punishment submit 
Than to the guilt of what may merit it. 
* * * * * eo 
Since still my duty did my actions steer, 
I'll not disguise my innocence by fear, 
Lest | the saving of my life repent ; 
I'll rather bear than merit punishment. 
Earl of Orrery. 
[ have no other hope; who bcurs u spotless 
breast, 
Doth want no comfort else, howe’er distrest. 
Dauborne’s Poor Man's Comfort. 





The foolish poet, that still wnt 

All his most self-lov’d verse in paper-royal, 

Or parchment rul’d with lead, smooth’d with 
the pumice, 

Bound richly up, and strung with crimson 
strings ; 

Never so blest, as when he writ and read 

The ape-lov’d issue of his brain: and never 

But joying in himself; admiring ever; 

Yet, in his works behold him, and he shew'd 

Like to a ditcher. Chapman's Revenge. 


Se ee 


Hon. F. R B n, M. P. 

He hath a heart 

As sound as a bell, and his tongue is 

The clapper; for what his heart thinks his 
tongue speaks. Shakespeare. 

















Original Communications. 
PAINTINGS 
IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—Whatever difference of opi- 
nion may exist in the muuds of your 
correspondents, Mr. Parry and Mr. 
Price, or others, relative to the encour- 
agement of paintings in places of wor- 
ship, it will give me sincere pleasure to 
reconcile the matter so as to please all, 
And, in unison with my own senti- 
ments, I believe all will feel. There 
are a great number of public institu- 
tions at the preseut day, aud they have 
commodious places in which to transact 
their private aud public business, 
Some of them are national and others 
are private property. ‘The proposition 
which | have to offer is, * that such 
places should be decorated with the 
choice efforts of artists of every descrip~ 
tion, suitahly to the nature and means 
of the institutions.’ Corporate bodies 
particularly, aud courts of justice also, 
might annually spare sufficient from 
their funds and fees te forward the ob- 
ject. There are walls enough in this 
populous city to contain the wonders of 
the divine art of painting ; and while 
thousands of pounds are anuually spent 
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on less worthy objects, it would im- 
mortalize distinguished characters to 
encourage this. A new painting now and 
then in each of the old walls would be a 
most desirable acquisition, and without 
interfering with the portraits of alder- 
men and prime wardens, to * cheer 
them up a little,’ how refreshing would 
works of modern execution be in the 
society of ancient paintings. I have 
read some of the most beautiful poetry 
ou a canvas leaf, aud how valuable a 
book must magnificent walls, with light 
windows, contain ?—I mean, full of 
paintings ! 

But, Sir, the truth is, good eating 
and drinking are the last things an En- 
glishman relinquishes ; this is a refor- 
mation very desirable*, but which will 
scarcely happen except in atime of fa- 
mine. But as there are many worthy 
citizens and opulent members of church 
and state, who see nothing in the times 
requiring charity, I advise them, who 
have the means in their purses, to be 
more liberal towards artists and the 
arts, and to eternize their own memo- 
ries in the fruition of that which is not 
transient and perishable; then every 
public edifice would become hallowed, 
and every observer, in the survey, 
would tread on classic ground. 

I have so high a veneration for the 
art, that I wish to hear of orders for 
large paintings, and that the palette, 
the pencil, and the brush, might be in 
full exercise by every tracing hand 
and heaven-directing eye. 

I am, Sir, your’s constantly. 

March 10, 1821. CANTAB. 

—_——2+oo—— 


A FEW WORDS 
ON THE LETTER O! 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

O !—What a useful, little, circular 
letter thou art! It would bea vain ef- 
fort of importance, if the crier were to 
attempt to issue his proclamation with. 
out thee. It is with thy exquisite pa- 
renthesis that the cry of inackerel reach- 
es the housewite’s ears, and reminds her 
of the pot and larder during divine 
service. It is with thy accommodating 
sound that the queei of the barrow pe- 
netrates the avenues of the kitchen. As 
the tenor bell is to cover the rest of a 
peal, so it is thy highly valued privilege 
to cover theiutonations of bad grammar. 
As the first commences its career upon 
silence, so dost thou precede thy com- 
pavioned letters, and call the attention 

* We confess we differ from our correspon- 
dent, and do not consicer there can be any re- 
formation as to good eating and dnnking; the 
excess is the only evil.—Lp. 








ofan auditory. 1 know not who is thy 
contemporary, for thou art above com- 
petition. Thou art attached to the land 
of cakes, for ever dwelling in Scotland. 
Thou residest in Hibernia’s names, and 
art honoured with a capital. Thou 
art the strength of a town and the se- 
cond ia a tower. Nothing is dear to 
the lover or his mistress unless thy ex- 
pressive force be applied to the lip with 
the fond emotion of the heart. The 
nurse, who sits patiently beside the cra- 
dle, or lulls her careful charge, the in- 
fant upon her knees, in joy and sor- 
row, encouragement and impatience, 
calls thee to atone for all misdeeds, 
misgivings, and deed-giving misses. 
Young master cannot stride his rock- 
ing-horse and whip his servile top 
without thy mdulgence and applica- 
tion. The hen-pecking common- 
councilman’s lady, exclaims to her 
dear partner, ‘ O how foolish !’ and, ‘ O 
what an wnsensible man for a husband !’ 
Her daughter, who, in London, ts not 
afraid of an officer in the Guards, ora 
posse of constables in her papa’s office, 
is the first tocall O to her assistance at 
the sight of an industrious frog, leap- 
ing across the paddock for its dinner. 
QO! what a treasurable virtue there is 
in gold, locks the miser in his secret and 
solitary chambers, Thou art a note of 
admiration; and the most admirable 
notes are indited by thee. Xerxes took 
thee on his tongue to the waves, Cicero 
to the senate, and Demosthenes to his 
cell. Kean formed thee to the appal- 
ling essence of beautiful sublimity and 
touching grandeur, in Brutus. The 
judge gives the awful impression of his 
sentence to the criminal, when he says, 
© O, young man!’ and the exquisite, at 
mecting his acquaintance, * O Tom ! is 
it you ?’ or the suspicious critic, * O, 
I thought so!’ or the exasperated fa- 
ther, ‘QO thou arrant rascal!’ or the 
shivering beggar, when ascending your 
steps, §O sir! have pity on the poor 
unfortunate tradesman ;° or the piloso- 
pher, *O wonderfal !’ the clergyman, 
*O sinner!’ Though P is the first let- 
ter of priority, yet in every dramatic 
fracas, whether of opposition or of old 
prices, thou art first prowounced, and 
makest a drowning key. “Thouart the 
supreme concord to a_ lottery-office 
keeper, because thou canst be nothing 
more than a cipher, aud art ever ready 
to prove a blank. ‘The school-boy 
screws thee into his mou h at the 
thought of castigation; the catholic 
priest draws thee from his breast on 


approaching the sacristry ; the mathie- | 
matician describes thee in his circles as | 





‘an infallible guide; the pretty heart- 
killing coquette makes a dozen con- 
quests in an evening, with the adroiten. 
' thusiasm which thou inspirest ; the me- 
thodist itinerant surveys the bountiful 
luxury of his benefactor’s table, and 
_ breathes thee over the delicious steam 
aud hunger-creating odour. Thou 
risest on the wind from the perishing 
seaman’s despair, and slippest round 
the corners of streets like a messenger, 
from the nervous throat of a dustman, 
Yet, after thy thousand uses, abuses, 
and ejaculations, thou, like the world, 
art round but hollow. Thou art 
sincere, too, and the last whisperer of 
dying lips. There is often more ex. 
pressive truth breathed from thy one 
sigh, than millions can purchase, 
Thou art the child of the acute pang, 
—the child also of elastic joy. The 
flower of true affection,—the tongue’s 
last effort of liic,—the nearest fugitive 
that lingers and dies from death. 
lo Sono. 








THE OPINIONS 


OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS 
ON THE 
MARRIAGE STATE. 

Euripides, the Greek Poet.—Hap- 
py is the man who hath a good wife; 
wore happy is he who hath none. 
And agai, whether in sickness or in 
health, a man will tind his sweetest con- 
solation ina loving wife; for, in that 
compound of good and evil, with which 
our life is blessed or cursed, she di- 
vides the ove, and increases the other, 
by her diligent aud frequently success- 
ful cares, 

Socrates, (as we are informed by 
Xenophon./—W hether you marry or 
not, is your affair, not mine. But, 
whichsoever you do, you will every day 
have a hundred reasons to repent; for, 
if you do not marry, you will be inces- 
santly complamimg of the inconyent- 
euce altending a state of celibacy; 
your imagimation will want its object; 
you will be officiously painting the bap- 
piness you conceive to exist 1 a mate 
riage state, aud you will sigh that you 
cannot partake of it; and if you do 
marry, you wiil scarcely be in posses» 
siou of awite, beiore you wish you had 
none. 

Hipponar.— Tie two happicst days 
you pass with a wife are, tiie day On 
which you marry, and the day on which 
death walks otf witt ber. 

Theodectes.—Old aye and marriage 
are stasilar things. We desire both to 
happen, aud wren they grant our Fe 
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Savage tribes of Indiana. 
on the north ; by the Peace River, the Caribent 


west; the Great Athabasca River on the south ; 
and by the dismal and solitary wilds of America 
oa the east.—Hudson’s Bay is about one hun- 
dred miles east of Athabasca Lake, and tbat 
great extent of territory is almost uninhabited 
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quest, we are So ungrateful as to com- 
plain. p 

Diogenes, (the Woman-Hater. )—If 
you are young, my friend, it is too 
soon to marry; for liberty is sweet. 
He must be a fool indeed, who de- 
prives himself of this blessing in the 
flower of his days. If, on the other 
hand, you are old, what would you do 
with a wife? Be advised, friend, nei- 
ther to marry nor let it alone: remain 
jn suspense till to-morrow, and death 
will settle the matter. 

Cato, (as is said by Erasmus,) was 
of opinion, that the happiest condition 
of man was to be free from wedlock, 
But, however, we read in another au- 
thor, that he was also of opinion, that 
though it is inconvenient to live with a 
wife, yet it is more so to live without 
one; therefore, a wife may be justly 
termed a necessary evil. 

Secundus.—A wife (says he) is the 
shipwreck of her husband—a tempest 
at home—the death of quietness—the 
captivity of life—a daily curse—a vo- 
luntary strife—a superfluous war—a 
ferocious guest—a malicious animal— 
and a necessary evil. 

<4 >-o—— 


NORTHERN EXPEDITION, 





Our readers are aware, that the ex- 
pedition over land, towards the Polar 





Sea, under the conduct of Lieutenant 
Franklin, had arrived on the Athabas- 
ca Lake* in June last. Upon this 
subject, the Gentleman’s Magazine has 
published interesting extracts from a 
private communication, whence we se- 
lect the following passaves :— 

©The journey, a distance of eight 
hundred miles, was performed in two 
months. I need not describe to you, 
who are such a general reader, the 
mode of travelling with dogs and 
sledges ; nor mention the inconvenien- 
cies produced by the severity of a 
North American winter; but I will 
bear my testimony to the painful ini- 
tiation into the daily practice of walk- 
ing on snow slices, the inisery of pained 
aucles and galled feet, which a novice 
_ © Athabasca Lake is situate in 59 deg. N. 
‘at.; and extends fiom 110 to 115 deg. W. 
long. It is surrounded by the dreary wilds of 
North America ; which is solely inhabited by 
It is bounded by the 
Ochipeway Indiais and the Great Slave Lake 


ountains, and the Strongbow Indians, on the 


. 





and unknown. 


invariably has to contend against, and 
which patience and perseverance alone 
will enable him to surmount; they 
were my companions for seven or eight 
days; afterwards I felt no inconveni- 
ence. 

‘You can easily imagine the plea- 
sure which a traveller feels at arriving 
at his encampment under such circum- 
stances. This you will probably sup- 
pose to be a sheltered place, whereas 
its preparation simply consists in clear- 
ing away the snow on the ground, and 
placing thereon branches of pire, on 
which the party spread their blankets, 
coats, &e, and sleep in comfort, with 
a large fire at their feet, though the 
thermometer be forty degrees below 
Zero, and with nothing but the canopy 
of heaven to cover them. Here the 
voyager soon forgets his fatigues and 
cares; aud, having supped, _lolls, 
stretched at his ease, listening with 
pleasure to the various narratives of his 
experienced companions, who usually 
expatiate at length on the neverefailing 
subject of past adventures. 

‘| had a great treat on my rout in 
seeing the huge and shapeless buffalo 
(or bison of Buffon,) and witnessing 
the different methods of obtaiuing 
them. The most dextrous way 18, 


when a well-mounted rider dashes at | are a inild, timid set of 





ment, and one of my companions took 
an accurate drawing of the whole scene. 
In the animal he has been particularly 
fortunate, which has been wanted ; for 
I never saw any thing bearing the least 
resemblance to a buffalo before. 

‘In the countries where these ani- 
mals chiefly resort, (grassy plaius,) the 
natives are much more independent 
than the others; having food and cloth- 
ing easy to be provided. 

‘All the nations southward of this 
have suffered much: this year, from the 
prevailing diseases which have raged 
amongst them, and carrred off many, es- 
pecially children. ‘They have now gene- 
rally recovered their strength, but not 
their spirits which are always depressed: 
on the loss of relatives. There was an 
instance of keen sensibility exhibited 
here a few days ago by a whole tribe, 
which would be scarcely excepted in 
such uninformed minds ; they declined 
to pitch their tents this season on a spot 
where they had long been accustomed 
to do, for fear the circumstance should 
revive the moments of gricf they had 
all experienced in the loss of many re- 
lations, or the place should remind 
them of past pleasures in the society of 
friends whom they were never to see 
again. This race of men, Chipewyans, 
persons, ex- 


a herd, singles out an animal, which | cellently desenbed tm Hearne and Mace 


he contrives to separate from the rest, 
and by managing his horse keeps him 


kenzie’s voyages, 
‘‘The cold was more severe than bas 


apart; and whenever he can yet suffi- | been for many years, Both the old 
ciently near for the ball to penetrate | stagers and Indians have complained 


the hide, he fires, though going at full 
speed, and seldom fails in bringing 
down his mark. The principal dan- 
gers on this service are, either that his 
horse will fall into some of the nume- 
rous holes which the badger makes, or 
that the enraged animal should turn 
furiously round when wounded, and 
vall his horse, or succeed in dismount- 
ing him. When the herd are particu- 
larly on their guard, horses cannot be 
used, The rider then dismounts, and 
crawls towards the herd through the 
snow, taking care to remain motionless 
when any of them are looking towards 
him. You will easily imagine this ser- 
vice cannot be very agreeable, when 
mercury will freeze, which is often the 


| cuse, 


‘The Indians have another method 
by constructing a pound, ‘The prin- 
cipal dexterity in this, consists in get- 
ting the animals once to enter the road- 
way—fear then urges them on, and 
many men are stationed at the head to 
dispatch them. We visited one of 
these pluces near an Indian encamp- 








_very much, I have not experienced 


more severity than I was prepared to 
expect ; when travelling, | could geae- 
rally keep myself warm by waikiog. 
‘You would enjoy the clear frosty 
nights; the stars appear with uscom- 
mou brilliancy, but the weather ws teo 
cold for making observations with 
auy accuracy. The Aurora Borealis is 
occasionally very fine, and of the most 
vartable kiud, both in motion aud co- 


lours.’ 
eR > 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS, 


On Mr. Thomas Brown. 





Here lies Luomas Brown, who brown paper 


made, 
And making of brown paper was his trade. 


On a Tomb-stone at Gunwallon, near Helston, 
Corawaill, 
Shall all we die? 
We shall die all: 
All die shall we ? 
Die ali we shail. 


Ona Lawyer. 


See how God works his wonders now and then, 


Hete hes a lawyer and an hovest mau. 
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In the Church-Yard of Boughton, near Nor- 
thampton. 


Time was, I stood where thou dost now, 
And view'd the dead, as thou dost me ; 
E’er long thou’lt lie as low as I, 
And others stand, and look at thee. 


On a Grave-stone in Cheriton Church Yard 
Warwickshire. 
Here old John Randal lies, 
Who, counting from bis tale, 
Lived three score years and ten, 
Such virtue was in ale. 
Ale was his meat, 
Ale was his drink, 
Aledid his heart revive ; 
And if he could have drunk his ale, 
He still had been alive. 
In the Church- Yard at Datchet, near Windsor. 
Here lies the body of John Bidwell, 
Who when in life wisb’d his neighbourno evil; 
In hopes up to jump, 
When he hears the last trump, 
And triumph over death and the Devil. 


Epitaph on Wiiliam Prynne. 
Here lies the corps of William Prinne, 
A bencher late of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Who restless ran through thick and thin. 
This grand scriptural paper spiller, 
This endless, needless, margin filler, 
Was strangely toss’d from post to pillar ; 
His brain’s career was never stopping ; 
But pen with rheum, with gall still dropping, 
Till hand o’er head brought ears to cropping. 
Nor would he yet surcease such themes, 
But prostitute new virgin reams 
_Totypes of his fantastic dreams ; 
But whilst he this hot humour tugs, 
And for more length of tether tugs, 
Death fang’d the remnant of his lugs. 1699 


—2 +O} o—_ 
INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 


Tue following specimen of Indian 
eloquence is given in a letter from Ma- 
jor O’ Fallon, U.S. agent at Prairie du 
Chien to Governor Edwards. Logan is 
dead ! but our readers will discover that 
the fire which animated his soul still 
lives among his descendants.— A meri- 
can paper. 

On the close of a grand council that 
I held, a few weeks since, with the 
chiefs and warriors of several bands of 
Sioux, residing on and near the St. 
Peter’s, one of them rose and addressed 
me as follows :— 

‘American chief! since my remem- 
brance, my heart (inedal) has been that 
of an Englishman; | have borne it 
upon my breast: | have worshipped it 
as my God; but the Big Knives (the 
Americans) returned again masters of 
my land. Phe red coats (British) ap- 
peared no longer gay. The greedy, 
but timid wolf (still in allusion to Bri- 
tish) sought the thicket for a hiding 
place. | became ashamed! I tore 
from my vweck tie unfaithful heart ; 
not todestroy 1t—I keptit until the last 
wanetoo (winter), when a difference oc- 





curred between my nation and the 
Chippewas. Some of my young men 
cried (suffered in the conflict). Their 
hearts were blackened for revenge. I 
saw the gathering cloud, I knew they 
still wore and valued much the British 


hearts. I yielded mine, and dispelled 
the cloud. I looked back; I look for- 
ward, I heard the Big Knives had 


imade you our chief. I was told to 
turn my back upon the smooth-faced 


chief. I closed my ears; [ was no 
longer deceived. I heard ef your ar- 
rival, [ am come, accompanied by 


soine of my warriors, to see you. [| 
have listened with attention to your 
words—such as I have never heard be- 
fore. I will remember them, carry 
them tomy nation, and recount them 
to my people. 

‘American chief! you have hung 
upon my neck an American heart; 
mine feels glad; from this day it is 
your’s. American chief! you talk of 
visiting our land the ensuing spring. 
I will be glad to see you—my nation, 
I am in hopes, will treat you well; 
but, my friend, believe not that I speak 
for my mighty nation, which, I am 
sorry to say, 1s too much divided, cut 
up into small bands, which are scatter- 
ed over an extensive tract of country, 
and most geuerally headed by chiefs 
whose ears are closed against truth, 
and whose eyes are blind to their own 
interest, and whose hearts are attached 
to the designing British, It 1s not for 
myself alone to speak, but also for 
those few adherents who have followed 
me to see you. | have said enough. 
I have done. I am going. 1 will 
try (to influence my tribe in your fa- 


vour,’) 
1 


COMMERCIAL INTEGRITY. 





The Spanish galleous destined to 
supply Terra Firma, and the kingdoms 
of Peru and Chili, with almost every 
article of uecessary consumption, touch- 
ed first at Carthagena, and then at Porto 
Bello. In the latter place a fair is 
opeued; the wealth of America, is ex- 
changed for the manufactures of Eu- 
rope ; and durmg its prescribed term 
of forty days, the richest trafhe on the 
face of the earth Is begun and finished 
with unbounded contidence, and the 
utmost simplicity of transactions. No 
bale ot goods is everopened, no chestof 
treasure is examined ; both are received 
on the credit of the persous to whom 
they belong ; and only one instance of 
traud is recorded, during the long pe- 
riod in which trade was carried on with 





Ss 


this liberal confidence. All the coined 
silver which was brought from 
Peru to Porto Bello in the year 1654, 
was found to be adulterated, and to be 
mingled with a fifth part base metal. 
The Spanish merchants, with their 
usual integrity, sustained the whole 
loss, and indemnified the foreigners b 

whom they were employed. The fraud 
was detected, and the treasurer of the 
revenue in Peru, the author of it, was 


publicly burnt. 


SS ee 


A YOUNG RAW PREACHER. 
(From Bishop LEarles’s Micro-Cosmography, 
A. D. 1659.) 

A YOUNG raw preacher is a bird not 
yet fledged, that hath hopt out of his 
nest to be chirping on a hedge, and will 
be strayling abroad at what peril soever. 
His backwardoess in the university hath 
set hin thus forward; for had he not 
truanted there, he had not been so hasty 
a divine. His small standing and time 
hath made him a proficient only in 
boldness, out of which and bis table- 
book he is furnished for a preacher. 
His collections of study are the notes of 
sermons, which, taken up at St. Mary’s, 
he uttersin the country. And if he 
write Brachygraphy, his stock ts so 
much the better. His writing is more 
than his reading ; for he reads only what 
he gets without book. Thus accom- 
plished, he comes down to his friends, 
and his first salutation 1s grace and 
peace out of the pulpit. His prayer is 
conreited, and no man remembers his 
college more at large. The pace of his 
sermon is a full career, and he runs 
wildly over hill and dale, till the clock 
stophim., The labour of it is chiefly in 
his lungs; and the only things he has 
made in it himself are the faces. He 
takes on against the pope without mer- 
cy, and hatha jest still in lavender for 
Bellarmine, Yet he preaches heresy ifit 
come in his way, though with a mind, 
1 must needs say, very orthodox ; his 
action is all passion, and his speech 
interjections ; he hath an excellent fa- 
culty in bemoaning the people, and 
spits with avery good grace ; his style 
is compounded of twenty several men’s, 
only his body imitates some one extra- 
ordinary : he will not draw his handker- 
chief out of his place, or blow his nose 
wi hout discretion ; his commendation 
is, that he never looks upon book, and, 
indeed, he was never used to it: he 
preaches but once a-year, though twice 
a-Sunday ; for the stutiis still the same, 
only the dressing a little altered ; he 
hath more tricks with a sermon than 4 
taylor with an old cloak to turn it, and 
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piece it, and at last quite disguise it 
with a new preface. It he have waded 
further in his profession, and would 
show reading of his own, his authors are 
postils, and his school divinity a cate- 
chism. His fashion and demure habit 
ect him in with some town precisian, 
and makehim a guest on Friday nights. 
You shall know him by his narrow vel- 
yet cape, and serge facings, and his 
ruff, next his hair, the shortest thing 
about him. The companion of his 
walk is some zealous tradesman, whom 
he astonisheth with strange points, 
which they both understand alike. His 
friends and much painfulness may pre- 
fer him to thirty pounds a-year, and 
this means, to a chamber-maid with 
whom we leave him now in the bonds of 
wedlock. Next Sunday you shall have 
him again, eee 
A GRAVE DIVINE. 
From the same. 
A Grave Divine is one that knows the 
burden of his calling, and hath studied 
to make his shoulders sufficient; for 
which he hath not been hasty to launch 
forth of his port, the university, but 
expected the ballast of learning and 
the wind of opportunity. Divinity is 
not the beginuing, but the end of his 
studies, to which he takes the ordinary 
stair, and makes the arts hisway. He 
counts it not profaneness to be polished 
with human reading, or to smooth his 
way by Aristotle to school divinity ; he 
hath sounded both religions, and an- 
chored in the best, and is a protestant 
out of judgment, not fashion ; not be- 
cause his country, but his reason is on 
this side. The ministry is his choice, 
not refuge, and yet the pulpit not his 
itch, but fear. In his discourse there 
is substance, not all rhetoric, and he 
utters more things than words. His 
speech is not helped with inforced ac- 
tions, but the matter acts itself: he 
shoots all his meditations at one butt; 
and beats upon his text, not the 
cushion, making his hearers, not the 
pulpit, groan. In citing of popish 
errors, he cuts them with argument, 
not cudgels them with barren invec- 
tives; and labours more to show the 
truth of his cause than the spleen. 
His sermon is limited by the method, 
het the hour-glass, and his devotion 
goes along with him out of the pulpit. 
He comes not up thrice a-week, be- 
Cause he would not be idle; nor talks 
three hours together, because he would 
not talk nothing; but his tongue 
preaches at fit times, and his conversa- 
tion is the very day’s exercise. In 





matters of ceremony he is not ceremo- 
nious, but thinks he owes that reve- 
rence to the church to bow his judgment 
to it, and makes more conscience of 
schism than a surplice. He esteems 
the church’s hierarchy as the church's 
glory; and, however we jar with 
Rome, would not have our confusion 
distinguish us, In symoniacal pur- 
chases he thinks his soul goes in the 
bargain, and is loth to come by promo- 
tion so dear. Yet his worth at the 
length advances him ; and the price of 
his own merit buys him a living. He 
is no base grater of his tythes, and will 
not wrangle for the odd egg. The 
lawyer is the only man he hinders, by 
whom he is spighted for taking up 
quarrels, He is a main pillar of our 
church, though not yet dean or canon, 
and his life our religion’s best apology : 
his death is the last sermon, where, in 
the pulpit of his bed, he instructs men 
to die by his example. 


Ee 
PLAYING CARDS. 





Carps are mentioned as the diversion 
of the Scottish Court in 1501, before 
our’s had an idea of them. They were 
called quartes, four sided things; in 
French, cartes. Charles the Sixth was 
the first we read of in Europe who made 
his amusement consist in arranging and 
disposing the four suits, originally de- 
vised to represent the four classes or 
description of men, hommes de choir, viz 
quoir men, choir men; clergy, now 
called hearts; carreaux, or picques or 
spades, for the soldiery ; and trefle, or 
trefoil, clubs for the azricolists. These 
are green stillin some packs of cards 
on the Continent, and, as to the suit of 
diamonds, they have in [taly now, when 
playing taracco, the representation of a 
coin upon them. ‘The king of hearts 
had a chorister’s gown on his back, A. 
D. 1783, at Sevilleand Barcelona ; but 
l’as de pic, asa good soldier, conquers 
in every game. The nine of diamonds 
had a reference to nine luckless mer- 
chants, combined for some discovering 
enterprise, about the time when all eyes 
were turned westward ; it is called the 
curse of Scotland, from their failure, 
It is a well known vulgarity in England 
to say, ‘Come, Sir, will you have a 
stroke at the history of the four kings?’ 
meaning, will you play a game at cards, 
Yet has this phrase a deep and rational 
meaning. These four kings represent 
the four great monarchies, under— 


Greeks, Romans, Franks. 
Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne. 


Jews, 
David, 





They lead the four suite— 
Spades, Clubs, Diamonds. 


The Queens are, 
Esther, Angine, Pallas, Judith. 


The above names are yet on the packe 
of cardsin France. Knaves are valets. 
Servetus Burn tells us, that in Sexon, 
knafa, or knapha*, signifies a servant. 
The Spaniards, notwithstanding the 
trefle, call that suit bastos. Accorde 
ingly we find the ace of clubs at ombre 
and quadrille called basto. We, trans 


lating thence, say clubs; and the thing 


we call spades, is evidently a pike’s 
head; but we do not mean a garden- 
er’s spade, we mean a sword, from the 
Spanish espado. 


eS 


Original Poetry. 


Se 


rO ERIN.—Sr. PATRICK’s ANNIVERSARY 
‘Much thou hast yet to see—MILTON..’ 


LAND of the shamrock’s triad leaves, 
Blue lakes and minstrel’d hills, 

In whose green bosom nature weaves 
Her woodlands, glens, and rills :— 

Thy sons invoke their saint to-day 
And triumph o’er the string, 

To sweeten the musical chords away 
With a ‘ health to George the King "” 


Land of the brave and Ossian’s sires ; 
Dome sky and emerald wave, 
Where freedom lingers in her fires,— 
The patriot in his grave : 
Inspire their fervid hope and feeling, 
Espouse the birth of spring, 
Emancipation’s cause revealing, 
And a—‘ health to George the King "” 


O may thy sons united live 
In glory, without war; 
And in the arms of peace receive 
The light of reason’s star! 
Then, under their lov’d roof and tree, 
Their joyful choir will ring ;— 
And the nations of Scotia, Britain, and Thee, 
Give a ‘ health to George the King" 
Ripsor. 
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OH DEAR TO ME! 


Ou dear to me the silent hour, 
When twilight dies along the sea, 
When zephyr seeks its fuv'rite flower, 
Ob dear to me, oh dear to me. 


Then fancy o'er me throws her veil, 
And, as her dreams upon me steal, 

I see the proudly swelling sail, 
And watch the flight of many a keel. 


Oh dear to me the sacred time, 

When dews refresh the day parch’d flow’r, 
And evening, in her robe sublime, 

Steels softly o'er the ruin’d tower ; 


Again their heads its turrets rear, 

And shadowy hands its flag unfoll— 
And issuing forti in proud career, 

Its mail-clad chiefs my eyes behold. 


Ob dear to me the hour so still, 

When night comes down on lake and fell ; 
And winds are whisp’ring on the hill, 

And fairies frolicin the dell— 


* It also siguifies a youth. 


Hearts, 
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And young lips breathethose marmurs sweet, 
Affection so delights to hear— 

And hearts, by morning parted, meet 
In silent grove, and none are near. 


When birds are sleeping on their boughs, 
And waters in the moonlight rest, 

And the warm breath of fervent vows 
Steals forth as heart to heart is press’d, 


Oh dear to me the silent hour, 
When twilight dies along the sea— 
When zephyr seeks its favourite flow’r, 
Oh dear to me, oh dear to'me. 
SAM SPRITSAIL. 


COC OP LORE EOAL EEC PEA PEL EE PPLCPL EEE P LEE EOL LACE HT 


UNCHANGING LOVE. 
INSCRIBED TO 


Ir may be that when some are parted, 
Their love sinks to forgetfulness, 
And all the tears that ere while started, 
Are chased by joys that gaily press ! 
But my love, not so fulse or fickle, 
Through all life’s changes shall abide; 
And sighs that heave—and tears that trickle, 
Have proved it long and deply tried. 





‘Tis not thy peerless beauty flourishing— 
*Tis not thy unstain’d innocence, 

That thus within my breast is nourishing, 
A passion gentle and intense ; 

In. ° . 

lis not thy unsuspecting blindness 
To aught of wrong or faultin me,— 

‘Tis not thy never varying kindness 
To one who oftis harsh to thee ; 


‘Tis not thy patience ’neath life’s trials— 
Thy joy to soothe another’s woe— 

Thy calmness when thou meet’st denials — 
Thy-sympathizing tears that flow ; 

It is not these for which I love thee, 
For which I turn to thee alone,— 

Which make me happy when I prove thee, 
In weal or woe for ay my own. 


It is that thou hast suffer’d, dearest, 
Many a bitter pang for me;— 
This makes thee tomy heart’s core nearest, 
This makes me love and worship thee: 
And this, when other ties are breaking, 
Shall cause this wayward heart of mine, 
({ts vain pursuit at once forsaking,) 





To cling with firmer truth to thine! 
J. W.DALry. 


PS OP IP OO LOO LDL OCD OP LOO LPP POPE PPL LOB OE LOPE CELL OF 


LINES. 


[larL! thou .little twinkling star, 
That shed’st around thy silv’ry way, 

And shew’st thy brightness from afar, 
To guide the pilgrim on his ray. 


Sparkling are all joys below, 
That vainly urge us on to bliss; 
Cheer’d by hope, our way we go, 
Thinking to find happiness. 
But otrr efforts crown’d, we find 
All life’s pleasures fleeting are, 
Without contentment in the mind— 
Distant, as thetwinkling star. JULIAN. 


Che Mrama. 
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Tue Kine’s Tueatre.—The dif- 
ficulties under which this theatre has 
long laboured, seemed to threaten a sus- 

ension of a season’s performances. 
Several noblemen, however, came for- 
ward and removed the difficulties so far 











as to induce Mr. Ebers to take a short 
lease of the theatre ; and it was opened 
under his management on Saturday 
last with every prospect of success. 
The performances commenced with a 
new opera by Rossini, entitled La 
Gazza Ladra (the Magpie Thief,) and, 
as far as the fable is concerned, it does 
not vary materially from the melo- 
drame of The Magpie and the Maid, so 
well known to the public. Rossini 
does not appear to have considered the 
character of the piece when he applied 
his music to it; a great portion of 
it would have suited any other sub- 
ject quite as well; and no inconsidera- 
ble share was of no value at all. The 
principal objection to the music, is 
that it is too boisterous: it depends 
more on the strength than the harmony 
of the orchestra; asifthe autbor thought 
to drown all disapprobation in the roll 
of the drum andthe brazen vigour of 
the trumpet. There are, however, 
some pretty duets and triosiu the opera, 
and it went off with much applause, 
although, strane as it may appear, not 
one piece was encored. 

The ballet of La Prise, or L’ Offran- 
de a Terpsichore, followed, and was re- 
ceived with much approbation, It is 
splendidly got up, and was very effec- 
tively supported, From the strength 
of this department, there is no doubt 
that the ballets will prove attractive. 
The house was crowded with fashion- 
ables. 

Drury Lane.—Who wili now deny 
that we are a musical people, when no- 
thing but operas is popular. Love in a 
Village and Artaxeres are the only 
pieces now performed at this theatre. 
On Tuesday night, in consequence of 
the sudden indisposition of Miss Wil- 
son, the part of Rosetta, in the first- 
mentioned opera, was undertaken at a 
very short notice, by Miss Povey, and 
that of Lucinda by Miss Cubitt. Both 
these ladies acquitted themselves very 
well under the circumstances, and Miss 
Povey was encored in the Echo Song. 

The second Oratorio, at this theatre, 
for the season, took place on Wednes- 
day night. The first part consisted of 
Haydn’s Creation, in which the com- 
bined talents of Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Goodall, with Messrs. Braham, Pyne, 
Nelson, and Cutler, displayed that 
richness of harmony and strength of 
expression which the style of this di- 
vine composition requires. The se- 
cond act was a grand Requiem, com- 
posed, ‘expressly for the occasion’ by 
Bochsa, in which the distinguished vo- 
calists we have named, with Madame 
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Camporese, Mrs, Bellchambers, and 
indeed, the whole vocal strength of th, 
house, were brought forward to give ef. 
fect to the different parts. It is a sip. 
gular and very unequal composition - 
it concluded with a_ beautiful quar. 
tetto, by Madame Camporese, Miss 
Goodall, Mr. Braham, and Mr, Cyt. 
ler, with the novel accompaniment of 
thirteen harps. These formed three 
orchestras, occupying the whole breadth 
of the stage, and were played by My. 
Bochsa and twelve of his pupils, eight 
of whoin were young ladies. The ef. 
fect was very striking, and the quar- 
tetto was loudly encored. After the 
second act, Mrs. Salmon and Mr. Bra. 
hatn sung the echo duet with a thril. 
ling sweetness that electrified the 
audience. Mrs. Salmon displayed all 
that melody of voice, correct taste, and 
brillant execution, for which she is un- 
rivalled, and Braham never sung better, 
The duet was enthusiastically encored, 
The performance concluded with Han- 
del’s Coronation Anthem, which was 
received by the audience standing and 
uncovered, The house was well at- 
tended at half-price, but not so much 
as the merits of the performances de- 
served. We learn, with regret, that 
this is the last season that the ora- 
torios will be under tlie direction of 
Sir George Smart, as it will be difficult 
to find a successor. 3 
Covent? GAarDEN.—* Richard is him- 
self again.” Every admirer of Shake- 
speare will rejoice to hear, that the ma- 
nagers of this theatre have brought fore 
ward § The Life and Death of Richard 
the Third,’ as written by the bard of 
Avon, retaining only so much of Cib- 
ber’s additions as were necessary to 
connect some of the scenes. Mr. 
Macready did not appear to us to that 
advantage which we had anticipated ; 
but, in the principal scene now restored 
to the stage, that of the council, i 
which Richard orders Hastings for 
immediate execution, he was very fine. 
The artful vehemence with which he 
stunned the council, when he showed 
his own wrongs in his withered arm, 
was a fine combination of art and judg- 
ment. Indeed, if Mr. Macready did 
not strike out many new beauties, he 
discovered no inconsiderable degree o! 
discrimination and good taste. Mr. 
Egerton spoke that immortal monw- 
ment of poetic inspiration, Clarence § 
dream, jn excellent style. We must 
have mistook this gentleman all the 
while, for we now find him ‘a marvel- 
lous proper man,’ since he can do s0 
much justice to the delivery of pas 
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cases of such great poetic beauty. 
Mr. Abbott and Mr, Yates played 
Richmond and Buckingham, in a 
very spirited manner, and Mrs. Vi- 
ning is intitled to much praise, in the 
character of Lady Anne. The tra- 
oedy was received with that enthusiasm 
to which the productions of our ime 
mortal Shakespeare are intitled, and 
was announced for repetition amidst 
thunders of applause. 

The Oratorios commenced at this 
theatre on Friday week, under the die 
rection of Mr. Bishop. The first part 
consisted chiefly of selections from 
Handel and Haydn, witha grand Te 
Deum, for the first time in this coun- 
try, composed by Andreas Romberg, 
expressly for the Emperor of Austria. 
It was deficient in sublimity, and was 
not very well performed. Miss Ste- 
phens gave a solo from Handel ina 
rapturous style, and was encored most 
enthusiastically. The second part was 
exclusively from the Messiah, and the 
third part was miscellaneous, ending 
with ‘a new grand Triumphal Ode,’ 
cousisting of a chorus and trio. The 
words are by the Poet Laureat, Mr. 
Southey, but will not raise his poetical 
talents. The music is by Mr. Bishop, 
and does him much credit. Mr, Ste- 
phens sang ‘If o’er the tyrant Love,’ 
froin the opera of Artaxerxes, most de- 
lightfally ; and Miss Povey, who is 
engaged here for the oratorios, sung 
very prettily. Braham and Mrs, Sal- 
mon are also engaged for some of 





the forthcoming nights, when we hope 


to meet with iaore novelty and variety 
than Mr. Bishop (under whose direc- 
tion the oratorios are,) presented us 
with on the first night. 

SuRREY TTueatrs.—The Lord 
Mayor of London has, for once, at 
least, shown good taste; we do not 
mean gastronomic taste, for all citi- 
Zens possess that long before they reach 
the civic * godship.’ We allude to his 
ordering the performance of Mr. Dib- 
din’s far-famed Heart of Midlothian, 
which has been revived.—We beg par- 
don, it can never die; but which has 
been played two or three nights to splen- 
did houses, All the old performers ac- 
quitted themselves with their usual ex- 
cellence. A young lady, we under- 
stand, bot more than seventeen years 
of age, played Effie Deans with much 
feeling; and an old lady danced and 
sung through Mrs. Glass, admirably. 
Meg Murdochson, in the hands of 

iss Norton, Huntley, as Robertson, 


and Bengough, as the Duke of Argyle, 


Save powerful effect to the piece. 





Eneutsu Opera Hovse.—Mr. Ma- 
thews at Home.-—On Thursday night, 
Mr. Mathews brought forward his new 
budget for the season, which consisted 
of his travels in air, earth, and water, 
At so late a period of the week, we can 
only give a slight outline of this enter- 
tainment. The public have, for some 
days, been informed that Mr. Mathews, 
with the desire of rising in the world, 
had ascended in the air, and he now 
first presents himself to the audience 
descending to the stage in the car of an 
immense balloon. He assigns his rea- 
sons for rising, being the assurance 
from those who write his pieces, that 
there was nothing new in the world to 
afford another season’s entertainments. 
He, of course, meets with various ad- 
ventures and personages, particularly 
Major Longbow, a modern Manchau- 
sen, who has almost out-done the baron 
in his miraculous adventures, The 
major accompanies the aeronaut, and, 
with the aid of a good telescope, not 
only sees the performance rehearsing at 
the Opera House, but by drawing it 
out another joint, hears Madame Cam- 
porese sing. At Putney Bridge, they 
met with a patient angler, who has 
only had one bite and a nibble in a 
fortnight, but consoles himself, that 
the steam-boats and balloons are the 
cause in ‘frightening the fish.” They 
also meet some cockney sportsmen, 
who had shot a jack ass for a jack daw, 
and mistaken a cock-chafer for a cock- 
pheasant. Two songs, on ‘ Air-balloon- 
ing’ and the ¢ First of September,’ finish 
the first part. The second commences 
with the descent of the aeronauts on 
Margate Pier; a humourous descrip- 
tion of a dejeuné a la fourchette, &c. 
One of the best drawn characters here 
introduced, is that of ¢ Paul Pinuacle, 
the quality tag,” who cannot speak to 
any one under the rank of a baronet, 
in Picadilly, but who will venture to 
recognize a more humble acquaintance 
in the Strand. Wehave also an amus- 
ing donkey driver—the disasters of 
the non-aspiration of an H.—Daniel 
O’ Rourke’s dream, in which he visits 
the moon, and descends on the back of 
one of his own country wild geese, 
but tinds, when awake, that he had 
thrown himself out of his own window 
intoacarpet, which some men were beat- 
ing, and who tossed him in it. There 
is also a Mrs. Guffin, who always car- 
ries an album about with her, in which 
she has the autographs of cheesemon- 
gers and tailors, and the mark of Sam 
Swelter, the engineer of the steam- 
packet, This lady has recorded the 





two first lines of the song of Tom 
‘Tough, as Lord Byron’s, and given, 
‘I'm a brisk young lad, just come 
home from sea,’ to Samuel Rogers. 
Her collection of epitaphs are equally 
common place, although, she says, she 
deems them much finer than * Shake- 
speare’s elegy in a country church- 
yard.’ The last and the best part of 
Mr. M.’s adventures are the pleasures 
of a sea voyage in the Polly Packet, 
with the following passengers :— 

Mr. Theophilus Tulip, a novice on the 
ocean. 

Mrs. Tulip, his maternal mama. 

Monsieur Jeu-Singe, French artist in 
dancing dogs and monkies. 

Isaac Tabinet, a Jew merchant. 

Major Longbow, aeronauts on their 

Mr. Mathews, return. 

Daniel O’ Rourke, steward of the Polly. 

Invisible Captain. 

Poultry in the hold. 

These varied characters are repre- 
sented with a fidelity and a rapidity in 
the change of voice, dress, and appear- 
ance, which is really astonishing, and 
drew forth the most unbounded plaudits 
from a very crowded house. The 
whole of the entertainments were com- 
pletely successful, and strikingly dis- 
played Mr. Mathews’s extraordinary 
talents. 
SS 


Literature and Science. 
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The new comet is now visible to the 
naked eye in the west, till eight o'clock 
in the evening. It is a little to the 
westward of Algenib, and nearly the 
height of Saturn, at a distance to the 
right of him. 

American Imposture.—In the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of the 18th Ja- 
nuary last, there is the following adver- 
tisermnent :-— 

‘ Walter Scott’s new Poem, Search after 
Happiness, just received, and for sale, at 
the Subscribers Book Store, Bridge Street, 
Georgetown. ‘G. Davis.’ 

How cruel in Walter to let the Yaa- 


kies thus have the start of us ! 

Bibliomania on the decliae.—The 
same edition of an early printed book, 
Caxton’s Faytes of Armes, sold in 
the Roxburg collection for 3501. ; at 
she sale of Earl Spencer’s duplicates, 
for Gol. ; and, on Saturday last at aesale, 
by Mr. Sotherby, it only produced se- 
ven guineas ! 

The author of ‘ Waverly’ is said to 
have another novel in the press to be 
called the Bucanier. 

Remarkable Stone.-—The Mnemo- 
syne, a Finland newspaper, mentions a 
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stone in the northern part of Finland, 
which serves the inhabitants instead of 
a barometer. This stone, which is 
called Ilmakiur, turns black or black- 
ish grey when it is going to rain ; but, 
onthe approach of fine weather, it is co- 
vered with white spots. Probably it is 
a fossil mixed with clay, and consisting 
of rock-salt, ammoniac, or saltpetre, 
which, according to the greater or less 
degree of dampness of the atmosphere, 
attracts it or otherwise. In the latter 
case the salt appears, which forms the 
white spots. 

New South Shetland.—{n conse- 
quence of Captain Smith’s discovery of 
this continent, the Admiralty have sent 
out the Conway, Capt. Basil Hall, to 
explore the coasts, and procure what- 
ever infermation may be attainable. 

A correspondent in The Farmer's 
Journal, communicates the following 
useful information respecting the plant- 
ing of potatoes :—‘ I last year,’ says 
he, ‘ planted a row of sets, cut out in- 
to single eyes, from large potatoes 
chosen out of a heap; the row was 
twenty-five yards in length; aud next 
to it 1 planted another row, of equal 
length, from the smallest potatoes, 
picked from the same heap; some of 
these latter were set whole, and some 
cut in half. When I took them up, 
the former row produced four bushels 
and a half of fine large potatoes, with 
scarcely any small ones. The other 
row gave so few in measure that they 
all went into a half-bushel scuttle, and 
were miserably small.’ 

The silly antipathy of the Emperor 
of Austria to revolutionary doctrines, is 
too well known. His Majesty lately 
edified the Professors of the Lyceum 
of Labach, with the following signifi- 
cant lecture :—* Gentlemen,—The stu- 
dents of Carniola have ever deserved 
my praises; study to preserve to them 
this high distinction; faithfully 
adhere to your ancient institutions: 
these institutions served for our ances- 
tors, and why should they not be good 
enough for us? In other places people 
have become enamoured of new doc- 
trines, of which I cannot, or will ever, 
approve. Preserve yourselves from the 
contagion of these fancies, attach your- 
selves to that which is certain and prac- 
tical (positif.) 1 want no philosophers 
(savans) ; my ambition is to reign over 
loyal and virtuous citizens, and those 
you’ can educate for me. He who 
serves me must obey my orders; and 
he who feels that he cannot condescend 
to doso, had as well remove himself, or 
I wil remove him.’ 





Whe Wee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
te LUCRETIUS 





The Cypress Tree.—The unperish- 
able chests which contained the Egyp- 
tion mummies, were of cypress. 
The gates of St. Peter’s Church, at 
Rome, which lasted from the time of 
Constantine to that of Pope Eugene the 
Fourth, that is to say, eleven hundred 
years, were of cypress, and had in that 
time suffered no decay. According to 
Thucydides, the Athenians buried the 
bodies of their heroes in coffins of cy- 
press as being not subject to decay. 
A similar durability has also been 
ascribed to cedar. 

Snowdon.—The height of Snowdon, 
as measured by Mr. Wollaston’s ba- 
rometer, from Caernarvon Bay, is 
3546°25 feet. The same mountain, 
taken trigonometrically, by General 
Roy, was found to be 3555°4; and ba- 
rometrically, by the same officer, 
3548°9 feet in height. 

Lord Nelson.—By the ship which 
conveyed his lordship’s despatches to 
England, after the battle of Copen- 
hagen, hesent a note to some respecta- 
ble wine merchants, to whom he was 
indebted for some wine, in which he 
sportively said, that * he trusted they 
would pardon his not having sooner sent 
a cheque for his bill, on account of his 
having been lately much engaged.’ 


Frogs.—A type of the spirits of de- 
mons, which, by their croaking alarms, 
excite the supreme powers of the Ro- 
man empire to adopt iniquitous mea- 
sures as just and necessary, to gather 
them to the last great battle.—Gran- 
ville Sharpe. 

Epigram. 

Curio, ‘tis said, a comedy has writ, 

Replete throughout with novelty and wit, 

If it has wit,—to doth will I agree ; 


For wit from Curio must be novelty. 
aa 


MEMOIR of Mrs. DYOTT, written 
by herself, with a striking likeness of the Au- 
thor; accounting for her separation from Gene- 
ral Dyott, with various letters of the General 











and other personages, with this motto : 


‘Patience is the surest remedy against calum- 
nies : 
Time, soon or late, discovers the truth.’ 


This work is replete with portraits of attornies ; 
among others, James Hartley, of New Bridge 
Street, and Thomas M‘Kiernon, of the house of 
Slade, Bedford, and Slade, Doctors’ Commons. 
A word is said of Randle Jackson, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law ; with remarks on the testimony 
of Robert Thompson, Esq., of South Audley 
Street ; Colonels Dale and Disbrowe, &c. 

Printed for W. Wright, 46, Fleet Street, in 
royal Svo. price 2s. 
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NEW NOVEL. 
This day. is published, dedicated (by permis. 
sion) to Mrs. Joanna Baillic, price 21s. boards, 


THE FAVOURITE of NATURE. 
A Novel. In Three Volumes 12mo. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Aye. 
Maria Lane. 
Also, just published, 


SUCH IS THE WORLD. A Novel. Ip 
Three Vols. 12mo., price 21s. boards. 
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This day was published, 
In 12mo. price 6s. boards, Third Edition, cor. 
rected and enlarged, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE; 


from the earliest Periods to the Second Return 
of Louis XVIII. with Chronological and Genea. 
logical Tables, and a List of contemporary 
Princes at the.end of each King’s Reign; also, 
the Political Arrangements of Lurope, as settled 
at the Treaty of Paris; with Notes. 
By Mrs. JAMIESON, 

Author of ‘ Ashford Rectory,’ ‘ A History of 
Spain,’ ‘Popular Voyages and Travels,’ &c. &e. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave- 
Maria Lane; and N. Hailes, Museum, Picca- 
dilly. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

2. The History of Spain; 12mo. price 
8s. 6d. boards. 

3. ASHFORD REcTORY; or, The Spoiled 
Child Reformed. Price 4s. boards. 

4. PopuLAR TRAVELS and VoYAGES in Ev- 
ROPE, 12mo. price 9s. boards. 

5. —~— in Asta, AFRICA, and 
AMERICA, price 93. boards. 











April 1, will be published, 
In royal 18mo. price 2s. 6d. (to be continued 
Montbly,) 


SELECT BRITISH DIVINES. 
Part I. Containing the First Part of Bishop 
BEVERIDGE’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS. Edited by 
The Rev. C. BRADLEY, 
Curate of High Wycombe, and Author of Two 
Volumes of Sermons. . 

This Work will consist of a neat and uni- 
form Reprint of all the most valuable Pieces in 
Devotional and Practical Divinity. The Ax- 
thors from whose writings they will be select- 
ed, are those who have either been consistent 
members of the Established Church, or whose 
sentiments have been in strict accordance with 
the general tenour of its Liturgy and Articles. 
The Pieces will occasionally be taken from 
those Divines who were the ornaments of the 
English Chureh in the century preceding the 
last. 

A short Biographical Sketch of each Author 
will be given, and in soine instances a Portrait. 

The Work may be comprised in 40 or 50 
Vols. In either case any Author may be pur 
chased separately. 

Printed by A.J. Valpy, and sold by Long- 
man and Co ; Rivington and Co.; Hamilton; 
Hatchard and Son, London ; andall other Book- 
sellers, where the Work may be had regularly, 
with the Monthly Reviews and Magazines. 
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London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, 8tr -—_ 
two doors East of Exeter Change; where iy a 
ments are received, and ——- ‘ for 
Editor’ (post paid) areto be addressea. } 
by Souter, 73, St. Pauls Church Yara; Sie 
and Marshall, Stationer’s Court; Chapple, 
Mali; Grapel, Liverpool ; and by all aokselicrs 
and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Ol be 
gtll Ceurt, Carey Street. 
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